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IKE 


T.. Society's ambition is to make itself a real force in 
advancing geographical knowledge, and in dissemi- 
nating information on the geography, resources and 
people of Canada. In short, its aim is to make Canada 
better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its pur- 
pose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, the 
Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to 
every phase of geography historical, physical and 
economic of Canada, of the British Commonwealth 
and of the other parts of the world. It is the intention to 
publish articles in this magazine that will be popular in 


character, easily read, well illustrated, and informative 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent to 
each member of the Society in good standing. Member- 
ship in the Society is open to any one interested in 
geographical matters. The annual fee for membership 
is five dollars (Canadian currency) 

The Society has no political or other sectional asso- 
ciations, and is responsible only to its members. All 
money received is used in producing the Canadian 
Geographical Journal and in carrying on such other 
activities for the advancement of geographical know!l- 
edge as funds of the Society may permit 
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CNAV Enkoli and other vessels of the 
Canadian Department of Fisheries 
have carried out extensive research into 
the oceangoing habits of Pacific salmon. 


Where do B.C. salmon spend their ocean life? 


THE PACIFIC SALMON is the most important of the continuing 
great fishery riches of the entire North Pacific Ocean. That is why 
the Department of Fisheries of Canada is doing everything within its 
power to ensure that the harvesting of the widely distributed salmon 
stocks shall remain perpetual and rewarding. 

One of the most intensive high seas research programmes has been 
undertaken in order to determine whether salmon which originate in 
North American streams intermingle on the high seas with those 
which come from streams entering the Pacific on the Asiatic west. 

Last summer, for the second successive season, Canada’s fishery 
scientists —co-operating with specialists from the United States and 
Japan—carried out test fishing operations over an area of half a 
million square miles. These investigations revealed that salmon on 
the North American side are found in great numbers as far north as 
the Bering Sea; the southern limits of the salmon’s ocean habitat are 





































apparently governed by rising water Fy oe space . f The sea water sampling bottle is fastened 
Such co-operative programmes, with their resulting exchange o to the sounding line during observations in 
research data, provide the information so essential for the proper man- _the Strait of Georgia. 


agement of the salmon stocks which support a vital Canadian industry. 
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The articles in this Journal are in- 
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An old stone stable, 
located on the Bell 
farm, one and one- 
half miles north of 
Indian Head, Saskat- 
chewan. 


Changing Community Patterns 
In Saskatchewan 


by W. B. BAKER 


lemenery IS PASSING through an age 
of tumult and upheaval. Nowhere is this felt 


more acutely than among those engaged in 
agriculture.”’ This statement was made a few 
years ago by a Saskatchewan farm housewife. 
She was directing attention to a transformation 
going on behind the clamour of Canada’s in- 
dustrial and urban expansion. To understand 
what she had in mind, one could visit almost 
any Saskatchewan rural community. Talk to 
old John Jones who broke trail from Ontario in 
1900. Call on young Ted who is trying to make a 
start in farming. Look in on Jake Simmon at 
the village general store. Question Bill Miner 
who has become a town farmer. Each of them 
will tell you in his own way that trends are 
emerging to work fundamental changes in 
agriculture and rural life. Because Saskat- 
chewan agriculture is so well adapted to 
modern farm technology, what they have to 
say will eventually apply in varying degree to 
all of Canada’s rural areas. 


Early History 


Saskatchewan is part of a region with a 
fascinating history. When the last great glacier 
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Saskatchewan Government photo 


retreated and left behind vast alluvial plains, 
the birds and animals found a fertile, un- 
crowded area. For centuries they were un- 
disturbed by Archaeological findings 
trace Indian occupation in the region back at 
least 3,500 years. In the sixteenth century the 
Spaniards brought horses to North America. 
The Indians, now able to pursue buffalo on 
horseback, became even more nomadic. Their 
history as the rulers of the plains, though 
Within two 
traders 


man. 


picturesque, ended. 
centuries, voyageurs, 
came, seeking the rich furs of the forests north 
of the plains. Upon the heels of the trapper and 
trader came the formal exploration and survey 
parties, cutting the land with lines of latitude 


and longitude. 


was soon 
trappers and 


Development as an Agricultural Economy 

While the province’s history extends back 
over the centuries, its development as an 
agricultural economy has been brief and rapid. 
The period of peak settlement (1897-1920) is 
well within the memory of many living pioneers. 
By the late 1930s, immigration had dropped to 





An old method of 
harvesting. Thresh- 
ing machine operat- 
ing on the farm of 
N. A. Markowskey in 
the Wakaw area. 
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a trickle of the former flow. The first three 
decades established a pattern just before the 
outlines of modern prairie agriculture were 
Homestead Act 


encouraged farmers to occupy small quarter- 


becoming apparent. The 
section and half-section farm units. It also 
required settlers to reside on their land. The 
“team haul’ made necessary the location of 
villages and towns at regular six-to-seven-mile 
intervals along the railroad. Early 
about the productivity of the land and popu- 
lation concentrations prompted the establish- 


optimism 


ment of one-roomed country schools, country 
churches, stores and post offices. These in turn 
became the centres of social neighbourhoods 
where farm families could find relief from the 
trials of a pioneer existence. 

The tractor and related mechanical equip- 
ment appeared in the province during the early 
decades of the twentieth century. While the 
stage was set for full mechanization by the late 
twenties, the depression intervened and effec- 
tively blocked any trend. The 
Second World War both limited and stimulated 
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Combining swathed wheat on the Matador Co-op Farm, north of Swift Current, Saskatchewan. 
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the mechanization process. The shortage of 
steel for agricultural implements restricted 
available supply. The mobilization effort 
reduced available farm labour and encouraged 
the economies of machine operation. In the late 
forties the first major break-through began and 
equipment flowed out to Saskatchewan farms 
in increasing volume. In 1946 Saskatchewan 
farmers purchased just over $24,000,000 worth 
of new machinery; by 1953 they were investing 
just under one billion dollars. Since then the 
slump in farm income has sharply reduced new 
investment. During the same period other 
aspects of farm technology encouraged the 
emergence of “science conscious” farmers. 
Improved plant and animal breeding practices, 
more accurate knowledge of soil productivity, 
chemical weed control, fertilizers, farm manage- 
ment and a host of other advances were made 
available to the farmer through the research of 
government, university and industry. 

With the establishment of a major trend 
toward the application of mechanical and 
scientific methods to farm production, a subtle 
transformation started. Today, it is challeng- 
ing and reforming the pioneer patterns on a 
broad front. It is this transformation that the 
housewife had in mind when she made the 


statement which introduced this article. She 


was pointing to trends which can now be 


invite interpretation. 
the probable future 


identified and which 
Anyone interested in 
pattern of rural Canada will want to have 


some understanding of its dynamics. 


The Small-Family Farm 

What, for example, is happening to the 
small-family farm, long held to be the ideal for 
a sound rural economy ? The blunt answer is 
that it is on the way out, a victim of modern 
technological forces. Its place is being taken by 
the larger, highly mechanized, and commer- 
cialized operation. Farming as a way of life is 
giving way to farming as a business. The 
rapidity of this change is demonstrated by the 
disappearance between 1936 and 1956 of almost 
50,000 of the pioneer 160-acre and 320-acre 
farms. For every five of these units there is now 
in their place one farm 640 acres or larger in 
size. Extensive capital investments are in- 
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volved in the operation of the new units. In 
general the farmers who operate them are able 
to take advantage of all advances in modern 
technology. The resulting higher incomes per- 
mit living standards comparable to or above 
those of the average urban dweller. They 
represent the latest design in “family” farms. 
for they are not the “factory” farms often 
imagined. While these farms do tend to employ 
more farm labour than their smaller counter- 
parts, by and large the chief source of labour 
remains within the family. Actually, the hired 
farm labour force in Saskatchewan has shown 
sharp decreases since the advent of mecha- 
nization. 

The process of adjusting to farm technology 
means vastly different things to those who have 
been unable to take full advantage of the 
trends. Well over one-half of the 103,000 farms 
reported for Saskatchewan in 1956 are far 
removed from the picture book farms so often 
found in magazines. The situation on these 
farms is highly complex. More research will be 
required before their dilemma can be fully 
assessed. In general they seem to be stalled on 
the lower rungs of the development ladder. 
Some of them have been able to obtain credit 
for mechanical equipment but can obtain no 
credit for land purchase to fully utilize their 
equipment investment. Often they find them- 
selves competing for available land, whether 
for sale or for rent, with larger operators better 
able to finance. As a result, such farms are 
often top-heavy with equipment investment; 
their profit margins narrow or even negative. 

While lack of an adequate amount and a 
proper form of credit seems to be the central 
difficulty, there are other deep-rooted social 
and psychological aspects. Operators on these 
farms are not inclined to make use of farm 
science; many could not afford to do so even if 
they were interested. A recent study of small 
farms indicates a suspicion of credit, yet credit 
is an essential feature of any modern business. 
Many such farmers find their social situation 
satisfying, even though their 
inadequate by any economic standard. Fre- 
quently the insecurity of leaving the farm for an 
urban occupation is greater than the insecurity 
of remaining on the farm. Generally, the 


incomes are 
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The farmstead of J. Baker, south of Rowatt, Saskatchewan. 


children on such farms are not encouraged 
to complete a high-school education. Since 
they also tend to belong to families larger than 
the average, sooner or later most of them 
migrate to the city. When they do, they suffer 
the consequences of an inadequate education. 
Further complications develop as the parents 
find themselves unable to bear the tax burden 
necessary to finance modern standards of 
public service. 

In a very real sense, the families on small 
farms represent a group of citizens caught in 
one of the pressure spots of a rapidly changing 
society. Many, if not most of them, are subject 
to forces which they can neither understand 
nor control. They belong to what might well 
be a chronically depressed group in modern 
agriculture. Few agricultural policies are at 
present in effect which would relieve their 
situation. Parity prices are assumed by many 
farm leaders to be the solution. This is difficult 
to demonstrate in the light of the high produc- 
tion costs and other complex factors associated 
with such units. A number of studies suggest 


that up to one-third of these families would 
migrate out of agriculture if they could afford 
it or if they could acquire skills which would 
qualify them for urban occupations. Many of 
those who are forced to migrate should not 
leave agriculture, to which they are best 
adapted by both interest and skill. In such 
instances, migration represents a distinct loss 
to the agricultural industry. 

Even the farmers who have adjusted to the 
modern farm technology are still faced with 
insecurities. The wheat surplus of the past few 
years has restricted annual income. At the same 
time, the costs of production have been mount- 
ing. Saskatchewan also experiences greater 
yield variability than any other province in 
Canada. These three situations continue to 
make farming a high-risk operation calling for 
management ability of the 
Significantly, almost all of the young men 


highest order, 
attending the University of Saskatchewan’s 
School of Practical Agriculture come from the 


modern family farms. 














Farm Population 

Population dynamics reflect, in part at least, 
the basic adjustment in farm production. In 
only one census year since 1901 has there been 
any increase in the proportion of the total 
population of Saskatchewan classified as rural- 
farm. That was in 1936 when urban jobs were 
not available and the flow of migrants was 
reversed. Under normal conditions farm regions 
always produce surplus populations. Declining 
economic opportunity in farming and attract- 
ive employment in urban centres have ac- 
centuated this surplus. In 1951, rural farm 
population in the province for the first time 
made up less than one-half of the total. 

In the past, the chief destination of farm 
migrants has been the heavily industrialized 
areas of Ontario and British Columbia. In 
recent years, Saskatchewan’s own industrial 
and urban development has been absorbing a 
growing proportion. Indeed, it can be said that 
much of Canada’s present urban industrial 
growth would have been impossible without 
drawing upon the rural labour supply. The 
only other large potential source would be 
sharply increased immigration from other 
countries. It would be short-sighted if this 
were done in the face of necessary reductions in 
the rural labour force. 

The bulk of the rural migrants is in the 
work-productive age group. Both males and 
females tend to leave the home community in 
greatest numbers during their early twenties. 
A conservative estimate would be that from 
sixty to seventy per cent of the young people 
at present born and living on the farm will 
eventually settle in an urban centre. Few 
would argue with the need for this transfer if 
improved opportunities were available for 
attaining an acceptable standard of living. 
When those who must move complete a high- 
school or college education, gains are realized 
both by the migrants and by the economy as a 
whole. 

As with the adjustment in the pioneer farm 
unit, there is a negative as well as a positive 
side to the transfer of farm population. 
Migration is always a highly personal matter. 
The decision to leave the community in which 
one has grown up is seldom an easy matter, 
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particularly when the whole family is involved. 

The donor communities are depleted of 
population. In many Saskatchewan com- 
munities the extensive migration of young 
people has left a concentration of the very 
young, the middle-aged and the very old. 
Rural communities in particular invest heavily 
in the development of youngsters, only to have 
them leave when they are ready to contribute 
to community development. The receiving 
communities in turn should be concerned about 
the quality of the migrants. If they are ill- 
equipped, then a penalty is inflicted on both 
migrants and community. In a society which 
literally breeds demand for skilled persons, 
poorly-educated citizens represent a distinct 
social cost. 

In general it is the low-income areas that 
have too many people in agriculture in relation 
to land resources, if desired income levels are 
to be attained. Farm families in the higher 
income areas seem more aware of the need or 
are better able to make an early assessment of 
economic opportunities and to prepare for 
alternatives. It may seem strange that surplus 
youth tends to be most immobile in areas 
where migration would result in sharp gains 
for the remaining families. As_ indicated, 
freedom of movement out of these areas is 
restricted by a number of complex factors. In 
Saskatchewan, only limited alternative em- 
ployment is available on a part-time basis. 
For those who remain, increase in size of 
holdings and efficiency of operation are not 
readily attained. Inadequate educational pre- 
paration further restricts alternatives. Other 
families are handicapped through age, illness, 
or debt burdens. 

Whatever the future may hold in store for 
the farm population, it is fairly certain that, 
barring any major depressions, the movement 
to urban industrial centres will continue. The 
trend to mechanized and commercialized 
family farms is by no means completed. Urban 
industrial occupations are liable to continue to 
be attractive. Despite marked advances in rural 
levels of living, differences persist for many 
farm families. If movement of people from 
rural to urban areas‘is to continue, we should 
be more concerned about the quality of both 
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those who migrate and those who remain in 
agriculture. Every profession in Canada needs 
well-educated recruits. An increasing number 
of technological stations must be manned in 
our expanding economy. A major human 
resource is at present being neglected in our 
rural areas. Similarly Canadian agriculture 
cannot lag behind the rest of the economy; 
areas in a state of chronic depression despite 





sincere effort require various forms of assis- 
tance to permit potentially competent farm 
operators to increase their efficiency and to 


remain on the farm. 


The Rural Residence Pattern 





Changes in farming operation and urban 
migration influence the number and closeness 
of neighbours in the countryside. Pioneer 
expectations were that fairly dense settlement 
would prevail. Census data show that this 
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Comparisons of rural population densities in Saskatchewan, 1911, 1931 and 1951. 


Census of Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Prairie Park Province 


Percentage of farm operators not living on 
their farms, prairie and park regions, Saskat- 
chewan, 1951. 


Census of Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 









Trends in rural population, prairie and park 
regions, Saskatchewan, 1926-5. 


Census of Canada and Census of the Prairie Provinces 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


expectation was being realized until the 1930s. 
Since that time the number of persons per 
square mile has been decreasing. By 1951, 
Saskatchewan's population density was less 
than three in the prairie region and just under 
five in the park region. This trend has a direct 
bearing on the rural residence pattern. Not 
only does density determine the distance 
separating neighbours, it also determines the 
cost of bringing expensive public services to 
farm families; social space has a price tag on it. 

Most agricultural peoples of the world live in 
villages and go out to the fields each day. In 
Saskatchewan, as in other Great Plains states, 
an isolated rural residence pattern has pre- 
vailed. It would be difficult to imagine many 
ways in which a more expensive pattern could 
be designed. Recent trends are making it even 
more expensive. In most instances, each of the 
50,000 quarter-section and half-section farms 
which have disappeared represented a farm- 
stead. In many Saskatchewan districts this 
shows up in a reduction as high as sixty per 
cent of the originally occupied homes per 
township. This contraction is the converse 
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The northern section of the Great Plains Region of 
Canada and the United States. 

C. F. Kraenzel ,W Thomson, G. H. Craig: The Northern Great Plains 
in a World of Change, Gregory-Cartwrght Ltd., Winnipeg, 1942. 












Farm residence patterns in Saskatchewan, 1953. 


Diagram A 























































































































Diagram C 


picture of the more dramatic suburban ex- 


pansion. 

To this should be added the emerging trend 
toward town-resident farmers. A major revision 
of farm-residence patterns can be identified. 
There is that most of the town 
farmers move to a village or town within ten 
miles of their farms. But as early as 1951, this 
group included twenty per cent of all farmers 
in the prairie region. The 1956 census shows 
to over twenty 


evidence 


that it has since increased 


per cent for the province as a whole. While 


Diagram B 
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Diagram A: a recently settled park region town- 
ship, showing the beginning of adjustment. 
Diagram B: a park region township settled for 
many years, showing considerable adjustment. 
Diagram C: a prairie region township settled for 
many years, showing an advanced stage of ad- 
justment. 

Field Survey, Royal Commission on Agriculture 
Life, Saskatchewan, 1953 


and Rural 


many of those who relocate express a desire to 
return to farm residence at a later date, it is 
highly that they 
Parents and children establish many personal 
ties with town families. They become involved 
in the organized life of the urban centre. In the 
meantime, the farm home may be neglected or 
moved into town. The coming of television, 
rural electrification, centralized schools, and 


improbable will do so. 


all-weather roads slow down or even 


reverse the tendency to relocate. There are 


may 


areas, however, where all of these conditions 
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Clothing shopping pattern of a sample of farm families, park region, 1953.* 


already exist but the more recent pattern 
continues to develop. More subtle community 
factors seem to be involved. 

For those who, either by choice or of neces- 
sity, remain on the farm, the problems of 
distance and costly public service will continue. 
Much could be done to relieve the situation by 
adoption of the French Canadian pattern of 
line settlement. Main market roads could be 
selected and developed. Farm families could be 
assisted to relocate along such trunk lines. Not 
only would service costs be reduced but some 
of the earlier “neighbouring” 
established. There are practical difficulties in 
such an adjustment but a few communities are 


would be re- 


showing imaginative leadership in this direc- 
tion. 


Rural Trade Centres 


Both pioneer patterns of residence and trade 
distribution are being affected by an accumu- 
lation of other changes. There are at least 
800,000 fewer horses in Saskatchewan today 
than in 1926. The automobile and truck have 
helped to send old Dobbin to the pastures or 
to the canning factories. In the days of the 
“horse haul’ distance was measured in terms 
of miles. Today it is measured in time. New 
conditions of travel have brought about a 
shrinking of both time and space. There are 
very few farms today without an automobile, 
a truck, or both. 

Even though the farm 
become sparse, in terms of time families may be 
as close to their neighbours as they ever were. 


population has 


*Based on a random sample of farmers. In addition to those indicated, eighteen of the seventy-four farmers interviewed obtained most of 


their clothing by mail order 


Field Survey, Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life, Saskatchewan, 1953. 
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Indian Head (population in 1956 was 1,721), as seen from the edge of the Experimental Farm east of 
Indian Head. 


As rural roads are improved they will be 
brought even closer. Beyond this, greater ease 
of travel has extended the farm family’s shop- 
ping horizon. Rising rural living levels, radio, 
the press and television have contributed to a 
more critical and selective purchasing pattern. 
The village of an earlier day with its often- 


gloomy general store has been unable to 


satisfy this demand. As a result, farmer 
patronage has been shifting to the larger, more 
favourably-situated centres. As the favoured 
centres draw upon an expanded trading popu- 
lation, increased specialization becomes econ- 
omically feasible. The grocery, hardware and 
women’s wearing apparel stores take the place 
of the general store. In the course of time, 
expand to 


Professional 


recreation services 
complement the retail 


doctors, lawyers, dentists, teachers 


commercial 
trade. 
personnel 
-quite clearly prefer these larger centres and 
tend increasingly to concentrate in them. 
Provincial and local government administrative 
centres gradually shift in the same direction. 
This tendency toward the reorganization of 
the rural trade pattern produces a number of 
curious When the pioneer 
quarter-section and half-section farms become 


consequences. 


outmoded under modern technology, they can 
be absorbed into balanced farm units. Ob- 
viously, this cannot occur in the instance of the 
pioneer villages except over long periods of 
time. The total number of incorporated and 
unincorporated centres of all sizes in the 
province approaches 1,500. Less than one-third 
of these centres were large enough to merit 
individual listing in the 1956 census. Saskat- 
chewan was credited with eight cities, ninety- 
eight towns and 377 villages. No other Cana- 
dian province has as many small centres or as 
high a proportion of its population living in 
them. 

Despite the apparent trend in farm-family 
patronage, the surprising fact is that the 
proportion of centres in each population size 
class has remained almost constant in the 
1911-56 period. This suggests that there are 
a number of systematic relationships between 
classes of centres and that these relationships 
tend to persist. It also suggests that centres 
differ, not only in size, but also in the functions 
which they perform. 

In the light of this evidence, it is difficult to 
conclude that in the foreseeable future all or 
even most of the small villages now suffering a 
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decline in farmer patronage will disappear. 
What seems more likely is that some reduction 
will occur in the number of retail outlets of 
the small villages but they will continue to 
family needs for convenient 


meet farm 


services: groceries, mail, gasoline and oil, 
public school, church, curling and so on. On 
the other hand, the larger centres will provide 
specialized modern merchandizing as well as 
professional, recreation and administrative 
amenities. To this extent the large and small 
centres have complementary functions to 
perform. 

While there is reason for this optimistic 
assessment of the future of the small village, 
those whose livelihood 


depends upon the 


volume of trade are facing difficult times. 
Competition between the village merchants is 
certain to increase. This basic fact leads to 
much bitterness not only between merchants 
living in the same village but also between 
village merchants and the mobile farm family. 
In numerous instances, villages are losing con- 
fidence in their future. Not having access to 
any factual analysis, a situation of low morale 
can prevail. Sooner or later this is reflected in 
many subtle social and psychological tensions. 
Again it is a case of a special group of citizens 
caught in one of the pressure spots of rural 


social and economic change. 


Local Government 


Most of the trends thus far identified are 
based largely upon the decisions of individual 
farm families. The farmer need consult with 
no one other than perhaps his family and 
banker when he decides to double the size of 
his farm by buying out a neighbour. Similarly, 
he can change from horses to tractor or shift 
his patronage from village to town. When 
individual decisions of many farmers living in 
the same area are added together, however, a 
number of consequences emerge which require 
collective adjustments. No farmer, in deciding 
to double the size of his farm, consciously 
decides at the same time to close his local 
school. Yet in the aggregate this is just what 
does happen. 

When Saskatchewan was first settled, thou- 
schools 


one-roomed were 


sands of 


country 
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established on the initiative of the parents. 
Even by 1922, almost five per cent of the 
original units were no longer operating. By 
1953-54, over thirty per cent of the 5,221 
school districts established by that time were 
no longer in operation. In 1944, provision was 
made for the establishment of some sixty larger 
school units of administration, each including 
approximately eighty of the original districts. 
While the trend toward the closing of country 
schools was initiated well before the larger 
unit, it has since been accelerated. Population 
decline, the teacher shortage and rising 
educational standards are the primary motivat- 
ing factors. There is little doubt that in the 
next decade the majority of the one-roomed 
schools will be replaced by centralized schools. 
This has already happened in the neighbouring 
province of Alberta. An important aspect of the 
regrouping of schools is that town and country 
schools are being integrated. Farm and town 
families are losing many of their former dif- 
ferences in experience and responsibility. 
Other 
going through the 
districts were established in the early twenties. 
In the last two decades, larger health units 
much of the 


have been 


Hospital 


local government units 


same process. 


have been established over 
province. Agricultural representative districts 
have been set up which include a number of 
municipalities. The one type of local adminis- 
trative unit which has continued to resist 
adjustment is represented by approximately 300 
nine-township municipalities established — in 
1909. It is fairly certain that their days are 
numbered. The development of a motorized 
agricultural industry has created widespread 
demand for a system of all-weather roads. 
Since Saskatchewan has more miles of road 
than any other province in Canada, heavy 
public investments will be involved. The nine- 
township unit established to satisfy the needs 
of a simpler society cannot provide the neces- 
sary standard of modern service. Discussion 
is now under way on the merits of municipal 
reorganization. The county system, or some 
modification of it, is expected to take its place. 

One of the costly consequences of social and 
economic change is the lag which persists 
collective decision- 


between individual and 








Above:—Bird’s-eye 
view of prairie farms, 
near Moose Jaw, Sas- 
katchewan. 


Right:—A view of the 
main street in Yorkton 
(population in 1956 was 
8256), looking west. 














making. Local government reorganization pro- 
ceeds on a painful, piecemeal basis over the 
years. Changes are resisted until the majority 
of farm families are convinced of the urgency 
of the need. Aside from the delay in providing 
growing 
relationship 


costly modern public services, a 


confusion is apparent in_ the 
between the various administrative 
which have some claim on the farmer’s tax 
dollar. As the confusion mounts, the farm 
family finds itself increasingly less able to 
exercise democratic control those to 
whom responsibility is delegated. Indifference 
and hostility to the provision of needed 
services is one result. Indeed, there is evidence 
that the lag in rural public service is one im- 
portant factor in pushing farm families off 
the land into other occupations or into urban 


units 


over 


residence. 
The Rural Community 

Agriculture and rural life are traditionally 
associated with strength in community and 
small group experiences. The growing concern 
for the social problems rooted in the mass 
society of urban concentrations tends to 
confirm these sentiments. At the heart of the 
small rural community are the myriad volun- 
tary organizations which give it meaning. 
Today these organizations find themselves 
crowded together in contracting communities. 
Competition for available leadership is often 
extreme. One small village of 600 population 
reported some 150 organizations with accounts 
in the local bank. There is every indication that 
voluntary shifting in the 
direction of a larger community. In it, the close 
personal contacts and neighbourliness of an 


associations are 


earlier day will be much more difficult to 
develop and retain. 


Bibliographical Note: 
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Rural Values 


Finally, a word must be said about trends in 
rural attitudes and values. It is now apparent 
that social and economic adjustment means 
radical changes in almost every aspect of rural 
living. It is one thing to identify the direction 
of change; it is quite another matter to evaluate 
the desirability of change. Is it enough to point 
out that the trend to urbanization promotes 
higher levels of living or that centralization 
means more and better services? There are 
serious students, and many of them farm 
operators and housewives, who value those 
close personal relationships which give depth 
and meaning to living. Others place high value 
on the opportunity for intimate association 
with nature. How to maintain these values in 
an era of modern technology presents a 
problem which is not to be taken lightly. 


Conclusion 


Humanity is passing through an age of 
turmoil and upheaval, and rural folk are 
feeling this most acutely. While no one can 
foresee in detail the nature of the agriculture 
and rural life which shall prevail in the future, 
the broad outlines are already apparent. The 
changes anticipzted are both good and bad 
from the viewpoint of the man on the land. 
Those able to take advantage of the trends are 
likely to enjoy satisfaction in their occupation. 
Those, who for various reasons find themselves 
unable to adapt, may be placed at a relative 
disadvantage. Progress is always a potentiality 
and not an inevitable consequence of change. 
Special programs will be necessary to soften the 
pains of technological advance. To attempt to 
stop or even to slow down the tide of change 
would be too costly for farmers in the long run. 





The Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life made its final submission to the Province of Saskatchewan in 


April 1957, after more than four years of study. Its findings are contained in fourteen reports, thirteen of which are now 
available in printed form. Copies of the official reports are available from the Queen’s Printer, Regina. The first and final 
reports are available on request, while all other reports are sold at $1.00 each. Summaries of the reports, including the 
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Some Wild Animals of Canada—Part 1 


Notes and photographs by W.V. CRICH 


Moose (Alces alces) 


the boreal forests of North 
America and the northern part of the Rocky 
Mountains, the moose is found in the dense 
forests bordering shallow lakes. Its distribution 
is determined to some extent by the growth of 
the willow, which appears to be its staple food. 

During the winter months moose browse on 
the limbs of fir trees, aspens and willows as far 
up as they can reach. They have been reported 
as bending over saplings with their bodies and 
straddling them in order to reach the top 
twigs. 

In the summertime they are generally found 
near some favourite pond where they wade up 
to their necks to crop the succulent pond lilies 
and other water plants. This also gives them 
some relief from the myriads of mosquitoes and 
black flies so prevalent in northern forests of 
spruce, tamarack and birch. 

The moose is taller than an ordinary horse 


and weighs more than half a ton. It is dark 
brown in colour. The males, with their massive 
palmate flat antlers, make an unforgettable 
picture as they feed in the early morning or late 
afternoon light. 

Moose are extremely shy animals and in 
order to get photographs of them one should 
erect a well-covered hide near one of their 
favourite ponds. Enter this hide an hour or so 
before their feeding time. You will never forget 
seeing for the first time one of these majestic 
animals emerge, ghost-like, from a_thick-set 
forest. In spite of their wide-spreading antlers, 
they travel noiselessly through the thickest of 
forests. 

In spite of his ungainly appearance, and 
overhanging snout, the moose is_ beautiful, 
when with head erect and pendant bell on 
throat, he scents the forest air for any trace of 
danger. 

The future existence of these superb animals 
depends upon our giving them maximum 
protection. 








Antelope or Pronghorn 


(Antilocapra americana) 


, GRACEFUL antelope is built for 
speed on open prairies and sagebrush flats. It is 
a western plains animal and ranges from 
southern Saskatchewan southward as far as 
northern Mexico. 

They are gregarious and are generally found 


in groups. They are easily distinguishable from 
members of the deer tribe by their slightly 
curved horns, each with a single prong pro- 
jecting forward. They have true horns which 
consist of a bone core covered with a horny 


sheath of tightly compacted hair which is shed 
each year. 

The large white rump patch of the antelope 
is formed of long, pure white, hairs. When 
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alarmed or excited these long white hairs may 
be raised on end and resemble huge white 
rosettes plainly visible as far away as two miles. 
These directive white patches enable a group to 
keep together in flight; then, when some 
distance away, they turn in unison and face 
about to look back, their light tan colour 
blends harmoniously with that of the back- 
ground and the group seems to have vanished 
off the surface of the earth. 

They are strictly a North American animal. 
plentiful, they are now 
to only a small fraction of their former 
millions. They should for this reason be given 
the utmost in protection. Their curiosity proves 
their undoing, as these beautiful creatures may 
be lured within shooting range by lying on the 
ground motionless while waving a white hand- 
kerchief at short intervals of time. 


Once reduced 


amet 














Black Bear (Ursus americanus) 


, = black bears so commonly seen in 


our national parks are always a source of amuse- 


ment as they panhandle for food along the 
highways. An art class sketching on Alberta’s 
Norquay Mountain was spellbound watching 
one of these handing out the class lunches to 
twin cubs from the rear seat of a convertible. 
First a lunch to one cub, then a second one to 
the other cub. It was a sight worth the loss of a 
meal. 

The bears have a fine sense of hearing and an 
exquisite delicacy of smell which more than 
repays them for their poor eyesight. When 
suspicious of an object, they will stand erect 
on their hind feet and look carefully until they 
are satisfied of its nature. If still not sure, they 
will retreat quietly and quickly. 

They are harmless if unmolested, but will 
attack human beings if wounded or cornered, or 


if a female is separated from her cubs. Other- 
wise they are shy and timid by nature. During 
our winter months they hibernate in a hollow 
log, cave, or natural depression in the ground 
covered with brush. During the hibernation 
period they give birth to from one to four 
cubs. These cubs are born blind, are only about 
eight inches long, and quite helpless for at least 
two months. 

Black bears are generally all black except for 
a brown patch covering the nose and oc- 
casionally a white patch on the breast. Now 
and again there is a brown colour phase: these 
we call cinnamon bears. But this is the same 
species and brown and black phases appear in 
the same litter. 

Their food consists of anything found in the 
woods—insects, mice, snakes, berries, nuts and 
roots. They are passionately fond of honey and 
often raid hives belonging to settlers and 


farmers. 
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The West Indies—The Newest Federation 





of The Commonwealth 


by GORDON MERRILL 


iia COLONY to federation is a 
familiar and heartening story in the middle of 
the twentieth century to people of the British 
family of nations. Almost 3,000,000 people in 
the British West Indies are now beginning 
a federation that was given royal assent on 
2nd August 1956. Its name is simply, ““The 
West Indies”, a happy choice. Lord Hailes has 
been appointed the first Governor-General and 


Commander-in-Chief. His arrival in the West 
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Indies early in this year to take office marked 
the transformation of the new federation from 
a promising legal fact to a functioning reality. 
What better time than now for Canadians to 
recognize the geographical and historical back- 
ground of the West Indies, to congratulate the 
West Indians on their dignified progress along 
the road to political independence, and to 
consider the role that Canada might well play 
as a stronger member of the same family ? 
























The West Indies in federation includes all of 
the islands of the colonial British West Indies 
except the British Virgin Islands. The latter 
have chosen to remain out of the union because 
their economy is inextricably linked with the 
dollar economy of the nearby islands belonging 
to the United States. For other reasons, the 
mainland colonies of British Honduras and 
British Guiana are not joining. Two-thirds of 
the total population of the island federation 
live in Jamaica in the western Caribbean, more 


St. Kitts, a typical volcanic island of the Lesser Antilles. 





than 1,000 miles from Barbados and relatively 
distant from Trinidad and the small islands of 
the Lesser Antilles. The distances involved are 
great and pose problems in administration and 
transportation. The future success of the 
federation will be measured in part by the 
degree to which the people overcome the isola- 
tion imposed by geography, and begin to think 
of themselves as West Indians, rather than 
Jamaicans, Barbadians, Trinidadians, and so 


on. Political observers report some success 





A grapefruit plan- 
tation in the 
mountainous in- 
terior of Jamaica. 









along this line already, but the depth of such 
consciousness will be tested and revealed more 
significantly during times of stress among 
members. Canadians, living in a large country, 
are able to appreciate the problems awaiting 
the people of the West Indies. Like Canada of 
the nineteenth century, the West Indies will 
begin its federation in spite of the isolation of 
its parts. 


THE AREA AND POPULATION OF FEDERATING 
ISLANDS OF THE WEST INDIES 


Area in Square 
Miles 


4,411 
Anguilla 35 


Island 


Jamaica 


* Population 
1,579,620 
5,037 


Barbuda 8 979 


49,000 
29,818 
11,588 
14,300 
56,000 
86,219 
72,000 
221,000 
85,000 
645,300 
33,000 
2,886,661. 


Antigua 108 
St. Kitts 

Nevis 

Montserrat 33 
Dominica 304 
St. Lucia 233 
St. Vincent 130 
Barbados 166 
Grenada 120 
1,864 
Tobago 116 


Trinidad 


Estimated total population in 1955 


*Based on various sources. 


Nelson’s dockyard 
was located at Eng- 
lish Harbour, along 
this south coast of 
Antigua. 


There is a measure of diversity in the phy- 
sical structure of the West Indies. Jamaica, the 
largest of the islands, is very mountainous, and 
rugged peaks of its Blue Mountains rise above 
7,000 feet. The Lesser Antilles consist of an 
inner festoon of small volcanic islands and a 
group of outliers composed largely of limestone. 
The volcanic islands, such as St. Kitts, are of 
recent origin in geological terms. The volcanic 
peaks approach 4,000 feet in elevation above 
the sea, and the gently sloping aprons are of 
pleasing symmetry in form. The outliers of 
limestone, such as Antigua and Barbados, are 
relatively flat. Their coral beaches and excel- 
lent sea bathing testify to their beauty and its 
renown. Trinidad and Tobago are more cor- 
rectly seen geologically as parts of the continent 
of South America, from which they are sepa- 
rated by the Gulf of Paria. The physical diver- 
sity of the islands is reflected in a variety of 
landscapes of compelling beauty. The observer 
in the West Indies is constantly aware of the 
lushness of the vegetation and the many 
pleasing combinations of land, sea, and sky. 

These are islands where winter never comes. 
Lying between 10° and 20° North latitude, the 
West Indies enjoy a high sun throughout the 
year, and there is little seasonal variation in 
temperature. On the average, temperatures 
range from 75° Fahrenheit in January to the 
low 80s in July. The welcome climatic in- 
fluence of the sea is brought by the trade 
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THE WEST INDIES 


winds out of the north-east. These winds, 
steady rather than brisk, drift a lazy parade 
of fair-weather cumulus clouds across the sky. 
The trade wind climate of the West Indies is 
one of comfort for living, and yet a faithful 
record must note the frequent occurrence of 
severe tropical hurricanes. Every summer the 
atmosphere reasserts itself in no uncertain 
fashion, spawning a dozen or so hurricanes 
over the Atlantic, and driving them into the 
Caribbean area with great destructive force. 
During the eighteenth century, seafaring men 
in the Caribbean area had a saying to warn 
them of the hurricane months of summer: 
“June, too soon; July, stand by; August, you 
must; September, remember; October, all 
over”. The saying is still heard in the islands, 
and it is good advice. 

The Caribbean area has a long and turbulent 
history. The voyages of Columbus and others 
who followed him soon revealed the geograph- 
ical outlines of the area and set the stage for 
centuries of struggle among European nations. 
Spain was the dominant power during the 
sixteenth century, but French corsairs and 
English sea-dogs made hit-and-run raids on 
Spanish strongholds, and engaged in illegal 
trading. Those were the days of John Hawkins 
and Sir Francis Drake. The seventeenth cen- 
tury witnessed the beginnings of permanent 


THE NEWEST FEDERATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 





The agricultural landscape of Barbados, one of the most densely populated islands in the world. 








settlement in this part of the New World by 
Holland, England, and France. Colonization 
was accompanied by the raiding activity of the 
buccaneers, who by that time were permanently 
based in the Caribbean area. The eighteenth 
century marked the high point of economic 
prosperity in the islands and—no mere co- 
incidence—saw the culmination of inter- 
colonial rivalry among the great European 
powers. This was the century of the great sea 
battles fought in the Caribbean by national 
navies, when the names of Nelson and Rodney 
won a lasting place in the record. The nine- 
teenth century brought deep social and 
economic upheavals, the necessary forerunners 
to the more promising developments of the 
twentieth century. The past is not soon for- 
gotten in the West Indies, and history provides 
an illuminating backdrop against which to 
view the slow progress from colony to federa- 
tion. Let us look at it in more detail. 

Many of the islands entering federation in 
the twentieth century have a long colonial 
experience reaching back over three centuries. 
The first permanent English settlement in the 
West Indies began on St. Kitts in 1624. From 
there, colonists ventured forth to Nevis and 
Barbuda in 1628, and to Antigua and Mont- 
serrat in 1630. Barbados was settled indepen- 
dently of St. Kitts in 1625, and Jamaica was 
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Female labourers weeding the young cane in Barbados. 


The cane is still cut and stripped by hand, with the 
ever-present machette. 


taken from Spain by conquest in 1655. All of 
these islands were developed from the begin- 
ning as agricultural colonies raising tropical 
and subtropical products for markets abroad. 
An economy and a way of life which began in 
the West Indies in the seventeenth century 
prevails relatively unchanged today. 

Who were these people who created so much 
that has lasted ? The passenger lists of sailing 
ships bound for the West Indies during the 
1630s and 1640s yield interesting data on the 
names, ages, and trades of early colonists from 
England. Many of the common family names of 
the present day in the West Indies can be traced 
back to these lists. For many of these people, 
the life of a husbandman was as new as the 
tropical environment that awaited them in the 
New World. Time and again the trade of the 
prospective planter bound for the Indies was 
given as “glover, blacksmith, seafaring man, 
shoemaker, feltmaker, weaver, 
Indentured the 
islands were usually listed as husbandmen, but 


saylemaker, 


ostler, tayler.” servants for 


the term probably reflected the intention of 
the master rather than the past experience of 
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THE WEST INDIES 


the immigrant. Most of the colonists were 
young men in their early twenties. Spinsters 
were conspicuous by their presence, and 
appreciated too, it would seem, for an observer 
in 1659 reported that the married condition 
was more common in the English than the 
French 
wealth introduced by these folk, but their state 
of penury did not necessarily remain for long. 
For example, one Azariah Pinney was banished 
to the West Indies in 1685 for participation in 
the Monmouth Rebellion. He arrived in Nevis 
with a Bible, six gallons of sack, four gallons of 
brandy, and £15 in his pocket. He owned 
several estates on Nevis before many years 
passed. In 1817, when John Pinney, his des- 
Indian sugar 


islands. There was relatively little 


cendant, withdrew from West 
production and trade, the family 
amounted to £267,000. Banishment to the West 
Indies brought its own reward to the energetic. 

Although unskilled in 
tropical agriculture, these folk set out con- 
fidently to tame the new environment and to 
exploit the fertility of its virgin soil. For some 
years their chief crop was tobacco, a native 
plant of the New World. It was enjoying great 
popularity in Europe at the time. In some ways 
tobacco was an ideal crop for the early settlers 
as a relatively small patch of cleared ground 
planted to it supported an individual farmer, 


fortune 


tropical and sub- 


and processing did not demand a heavy invest- 
ment. In the 1630s an event all too common in 
modern agriculture took place: over-production 
of tobacco in the colonies of the New World 


The gentle slopes of 
St. Kitts are planted 
to sugar cane. 
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produced a glut on the market, and production 
was curtailed by decree in the West Indies. 
Some planters turned to indigo as a crop, but 
before long sugar cane was introduced into the 
British West Indies, and was quickly adopted. 
Christopher Jeaffreson, one of the colonists on 
St. Kitts, wrote home to England in 1676 that 
“indigo of late has yielded but small profit . . . 
and I see everybody that is able, working upon 
sugar, which is certain gain.”” The importance 
of this new crop should not be overlooked. The 
introduction of sugar cane and the technology 
of sugar manufacture disrupted the earlier 
pattern of settlement on the islands, and 
created a need for labour that was met by the 
introduction of Negro slaves in great number. 
Sugar cane demanded a new type of agricultural 
organization, and the tropical plantation of the 
West Indies was the result. The plantation 
system has produced wealth over the centuries, 
but under slavery it depended upon social 
inequalities and injustices. To many West 
Indians, “sugar is bitter.”’ The terse saying 
sums up a great deal of social history. 

The West Indian planter has often been 
accused of ostentation in his home, furnishings, 
dress, and table. Such was his passion, but it 
could gain small indulgence during the early 
years of settlement. Life was rude in the islands 
during the seventeenth century, and progress 
toward a genteel society was slow. In 1676 the 
buildings in the Leeward Islands were des- 
“of ordinary timber, 


cribed as still being 


covered with thatch, very few shingled”. Home 





furnishings were rough, and personal dress was 
plain. The single exception to this pattern of 
the simple life was to be found at the table. 
Eating was a favourite social activity from the 
beginning, and tables of bounty were spread 
with meats, fowl, pastry, and conserves. The 
alcoholic drinks of the islands, made from sugar 
cane or sweet potatoes, were augmented by 
French wines and brandies. Life apparently 
had its moments! Be that as it may, the planter 
was establishing a system rather than enjoying 
it. 

Time brought prosperity, and in the eight- 
eenth century the West Indian sugar planter 
was able to enjoy a life in England supported 


by a flow of wealth from a sugar estate. The 
familiar figure of the wealthy colonial, enjoying 
heavy spending and conspicuous consumption 


in London, became embodied in a popular 
saying of that era, “as rich as a West Indian 


planter’. Nations as well as _ individuals 
recognized the wealth of the West Indies; it 
was only after serious thought that England 
chose Canada rather than Guadaloupe as a 


territorial prize of the Seven Years’ War. 


The picturesque 
ruins of a stone 
windmill on 
Nevis. 


An abandoned plan- 
tation mansion on 
Antigua. 


Slavery and the plantation became closely 
West 


Thousands 


linked as institutions in the Indies 


during the eighteenth century. 


upon thousands of Negro slaves were in- 
troduced into the sugar islands. This great 
migration has not been studied for all that it 
has to offer. The Negro in the New World has 
remained in almost complete ignorance of his 
own past, undoubtedly in part because of the 
lack of glory in it. The glorious past of a people 
is based as often on myth as on fact, but the 
Negro in the New World has no such dream. 
The assumption is commonly made that the 
Negro carried little cultural baggage with him 
on his voyage to the New World. The truth of 
the matter is that the baggage allowance was 
small. The early records of this unhappy 
episode in history distinguish between the 
Negroes from various regions of Africa, and the 
tribal names such as Corromantes, Ibboes, 
Whydahs, and Papaws gain frequent mention. 
These names meant a great deal to the planters 
intent on the purchase of slaves on the markets 
of the Caribbean area. Later the slave-owners 
discouraged any recognition of tribal affinity 









— 









to parts of the West Indies. 


on the plantations, and the Old World origins 
of these people passed from their collective 
memory. Very few survivals of African life 
remained for long in the West Indies. There is 
no other example in recorded history of a 
people so effectively cut off from their own past. 

The plantation system reached its full 
development in the West Indies during the 
eighteenth century. Sugar was the undisputed 
king, and it was a period of general prosperity 
for the islands. Many planters built magni- 
ficent mansions on their plantations, and then 
promptly and with extravagance became 
absentee landlords. The proprietors who re- 
mained on the islands were quick to see an 
opportunity at the expense of the absentees, 
and many island legislatures imposed an extra 
burden of taxation upon the delinquents. The 
absentees risked an additional hazard which 
also struck at the pocket-book. They often had 
difficulty hiring dependable managers for their 
estates, and as one canny proprietor put it in 
the 1780s “an expensive manager will cause 
the proprietor to lick honey off of thorns”. The 
plantations concentrated on the raising of 
sugar cane to the virtual exclusion of other 
crops, and the West Indies came to depend 
almost entirely upon imported food. Trading 
vessels sailed down from the mainland colonies 
of North America, carrying “biscuit flower, 
rice, beefe, pork, bacon, fish, train oyl, along with 
plantation stores such as staves, hoops, shin- 
gles, pitch tarr, green wax candles madé of 
myrtle-berries, and tanned leather”. The 
return cargo consisted of muscovado sugar and 
rum. Middlemen in trade became few in the 
islands as the planters began to purchase more 
and more of their supplies either directly from 
the New England traders or through the great 
commercial houses in England. However, the 
prosperity of the eighteenth century was not 
to continue indefinitely. Many planters be- 
came hopelessly in debt to the sugar factors 
abroad, and various other signs began to 
point to troubled times ahead. 

Many writers have investigated the fall of 
the planter aristocracy and the economic 
decline of the British West Indies during the 
nineteenth century. There were numerous 
causes behind these events; but it is proper to 


East Indians have brought a charm from the Orient 

































single out two factors of major importance, and 
both stem from changes in the manner of think- 
ing about problems of the day. First, the 


prosperity of the planter class had depended in 
part upon privilege of person, and during the 
late eighteenth century humanitarian zeal 
began to attack the institution of slavery, at 
the very root of such privilege. In 1807 the slave 
trade was abolished, and in 1834 slavery itself 
was ended in the British West Indies. Second, 
the general prosperity of the sugar islands had 
depended in part upon the privilege of market 
in Great Britain, and economic thought began 
to favour free trade. The adoption of such a 
policy by Great Britain in the middle of the 
century brought a sharp economic decline in 
the West Indies. Many plantations went out of 
production, property values continued to 
tumble, and personal fortunes dwindled. The 
old plantation system was outmoded by the 
new conditions of labour and market. The 
fact that the plantation survives today, in 
the vigorous but modified form of estate 
agriculture, is a tribute to its powers of 
adaptation. 

The historical geographer works on the 
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premise that the cultural landscape of the 
present has its roots in the past. In the West 
Indies the durable ruins of the old sugar plan- 
tations appear as the exposed roots of the 
landscape. The writer has encountered in 
several out-of-the-way places in the Lesser 
Antilles the remains of primitive cattle mills, 
similar to those used in the seventeenth century 
to grind the cane. The many ruins of stone 
windmills point back over two centuries to the 
time when the wind replaced animal brawn in 
the task of grinding. The technology of sugar 
manufacturing in the nineteenth century 
favoured steam over wind, and has left the tall 
chimneys of steam plants standing today in 
estate yards as silent sentinels of yet another 
outmoded method. The modern sugar factory 
is the last link in the chain. The sugar estate of 
the present may similarly be seen as the out- 
growth of the plantation, preserving as much 
of the old as modern thinking and efficiency 
permit. It is noteworthy that sugar cane 
remains the most important crop of the islands, 
as it was almost three centuries ago. The 
survival of the past is strong in economic 
matters in the West Indies. Agriculture has 
been, is, and will be for a long time to come the 
mainstay of the economy. 
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The bauxite process- 
ing works of Alumina 
Jamaica Limited, 
near Mandeville, Ja- 
maica. 


Social change, on the other hand, has pro- 
ceeded at a somewhat more rapid pace. It 
began in 1834, with the emancipation of the 
slaves, and it culminates in 1958 with the 
attainment of self-government. Large numbers 
of East Indians and Chinese came into the 
islands during the nineteenth century as sugar 
workers. Many of their descendants have 
become tradesmen and professional people. 
These oriental folk have enriched the culture of 
thee West 


Indies by the introduction and 


preservation of their different customs and 
ways. Although the Negro has won a biological 
victory in the West Indies, the population is 


multi-racial. These people of different colour, 
black, white, and yellow, have worked out 
many of the problems of living for such a 
society, and in so doing have learned much of 
interest and value to the rest of the world. The 
movement toward federation has been made 
with dignity and good faith. The distinguished 
leaders of the West Indies have shown the 
ability of this small federation to speak with a 
voice of tolerance and good sense in the councils 
of the world community. Canada has every 
reason to welcome into being the Federation. 

An opportunity exists for Canada to match 
her words of welcome with acts of assistance. 








THE WEST INDIES 


The West Indies will face in the decades to 
come many problems destined to test both the 
wisdom of its leaders and the readiness of 
friendly nations to lend a hand. The economy of 
the federation is perilously vulnerable to 
fluctuations in the world market and price of 
its most important export, sugar. Canadians 
should be well aware of the problems inherent 
in such a situation. Trade between Canada and 
the West Indies goes back over the centuries, 
in West Indian sugar and rum, and in Canadian 
lumber, salt cod, and flour. Although there are 
limits to the trade that can be developed 
between the two countries, we should aim at 
these limits. The weakness of the economy is 
not limited to the field of foreign trade. The 
pressure of population on limited resources in 
the West Indies is bound to increase over the 
next few decades. It is more than doubtful that 
the economy Can be developed over this period 
at a rate capable of absorbing the new members 
of the labour force. The trend in sugar cane 
agriculture is toward mechanization and 
labour-saving methods, and little help is to be 
expected from this quarter. New industries are 
needed. Some diversification of the economy 
has been attained already, particularly in 
Jamaica; the bauxite development is a good 
example. But further diversification is neces- 
sary, and it will require outside assistance. 
Canada should consider seriously the offer of 


THE NEWEST FEDERATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


aid to the West Indies along the lines of the 
Colombo Plan. 

It is unlikely that economic aid will be 
enough. The population of the West Indies is 
increasing as a result of the improvements in 
medical services, particularly with respect to 
child-birth. In some islands infant mortality 
has been reduced from over 250 to less than 
seventy-five in each 1,000 births over the past 
three decades. Some difference of opinion exists 
concerning the severity of increasing population 
pressure in the West Indies. To the writer, the 
prospect is not good, and sympathetic atten- 
tion should be paid to it. The opportunity to 
emigrate to areas of labour shortage is needed 
by West Indians caught in the vice of under- 
employment and restriction of movement. The 
fear of a flood of immigrants from the densely 
populated contributed to the 
decisions of British British 
Guiana to remain out of the union. Canada 
could well afford to open her doors to many 
more West Indians than are permitted at 
present to enter the country as immigrants. In 
short, the Federation of the West Indies re- 


presents a more than modest achievement on 


islands has 
Honduras and 


the part of a small population, and Canada has 
the opportunity to help a people who are 


helping themselves. Nations no less than 


individuals are wise to recognize the value of 
extending aid to such people. 


Salt cod from Canada being landed at Carlisle Bay, Barbados. 
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Congress delegates aboard 
the S.S. Princess Patricia 
for a tour of Howe Sound, 
a few miles north of Van- 
couver, Britisk Columbia. 


The Sixth Commonwealth 


Mining and Metallurgical Congress 


by NORMAN BENSON 


F.. THIRTY-TWO DAYS, from 8th 
September to 9th October 1957, Canada’s 
mineral industries were on display to the 
world. Representatives of thirty-two British 
Commonwealth and other countries covered 
virtually every major mineral-producing area 
in an examination of this country’s primary 
resources perhaps unparalleled in its history. 
The occasion was the Sixth Commonwealth 
Mining and Metallurgical Congress, held in 
Canada for the first time since 1927 on in- 
vitation of the Canadian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy. 

Perhaps just as important to the delegates as 
the first-hand knowledge gained of the 
country’s mines and oil fields was their close 
look at Canadian living and working con- 
ditions in every part of the land. They saw the 
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men and women of this country at work under 
every type of climatic and physical condition; 
moreover, they met these people in their homes, 
talked with them about their achievements and 
aspirations and learned something about the 
struggle in combatting rigorous weather con- 
ditions. 

The First 
Metallurgical Congress was held in 
Britain in 1922. Following the second, held in 
Canada, subsequent meetings were held in 
South Africa, Great Britain and Australia. 

Preparations for the sixth congress began 
more than two years before 1957, with the 


Mining and 
Great 


Commonwealth 


appointment of an executive secretary, C. H. 
Mitchell of Vancouver, who was responsible for 
organizing the care of the expected 500 


delegates and their transportation across 















Canada. Members of the General Committee 
that administered details included some of the 
most influential figures in Canadian mining. 
They were: Robert A. Bryce, chairman, H. R. 
Banks and H. L. Roscoe, co-chairmen; John S. 
Proctor, honorary treasurer; C. Gerow, hon- 
orary secretary; John Convey, A. O. Dufresne, 
C. C. Huston, F. V. C. Hewett, A. L. Penhale, 
John F. Walker, and (ex-officio) B. W. Ker- 
rigan, honorary secretary of the Common- 
wealth Council of Mining and Metallurgical 
Institutions, London, England. In addition, 
there were various committees responsible for 
day-to-day details. 

For several weeks prior to the actual date of 
commencement of the congress, delegates from 
overseas assembled in Vancouver, the starting 
point of the month-long tour. Commonwealth 
nations represented, in addition to Canada, 
included the newest members, Ghana and 
Malaya, as well as Great Britain, Nigeria, 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia, South 
Africa, British Guiana, New Guinea, Australia 
and Kenya. Invitations had 
cepted by the United States, Mexico, Holland, 
Israel, 


also been ac- 


France, Spain, Sweden, Germany, 
Italy, Peru and Finland. In all, some 478 
delegates were registered. 

The initial three-day program in British 
Columbia’s largest city set the tone for the 


remainder of the congress. Although the 
visitors were primarily interested in the 
technical achievements of the mineral in- 


dustries, it was felt that technical sessions as 
such could be dispensed with. Instead, a com- 
prehensive selection of general and technical 
of Canadian 


literature on various 


mining and business were provided for each 


aspects 


delegate on registration. In addition, the 
principal mining companies of each area issued 
printed full descriptions, complete with maps, 
drawings and other illustrations, of each of 
their operations. The eagerness with which 
this material was collected and sent home was 
evident at each major stop on the tour, when 
mountains of bulky parcels would suddenly 
appear at the committee rooms for mailing. 
On Wednesday, 11th September, the tours 
started. A special train of twenty-two coaches 
left Vancouver for Trail and Kimberley and at 


Kilted pipers precede the delegates as they ap- 
proach the British Columbia Building at the Pacitic 
National Exhibition grounds to attend a luncheon. 
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the same time three chartered aircraft left on a 
northern aerial tour of Kitimat, the Yukon, 
Yellowknife, Beaverlodge, Flin Flon and Lynn 
Lake. The this 
rejoined the main party a 

Winnipeg. Whether it was the towering moun- 
tains, the profusion of water, the great plains 






members of second group 





week later at 







of the prairies or the green settled fields of 
Southern Ontario mottled with the blazing red 






of sap-rich maples—whether it was in spite of 





the changing pattern of sky and land over so 





many thousands of square miles or because of 





it—the impression left on the visitors’ minds 





and even on those of many Canadians present 





was awesome in its majesty and scope. 
But mining practices and metallurgical treat- 






ment techniques were what the visitors had 





come to see. At their first stop, in Trail, 
British Columbia, they were welcomed by 






officials and employees of The Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited, then were taken in small groups on 
conducted tours of the company’s plants: This 
mineral 








was their introduction to Canada’s 


industry, which in 1956 produced new wealth 






valued at more than two billion dollars and 
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Above:— 

Delegates at the In- 
ternational Nickel 
Company property in 
Copper Cliff, On- 


tario. 


Left:— 

The Electrolytic Zinc 
Refining Plant of the 
Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Com- 
pany at Trail, British 
Columbia. 









accounted for seven per cent of the country’s 
gross national product and thirty per cent of 
its exports. 

The smelter at Trail, which treats silver- 
lead-zine ores from the company’s mines, as 
well as a lesser amount from a number of 
customs shippers, is one of the largest non- 
ferrous plants in the world. Delegates were 
conducted through every part of the smelter, 
refineries and acid plants in the morning, and 
in the afternoon through the fertilizer plants at 
Warfield, which were developed when tech- 
nical processes were evolved for the manufac- 
ture of chemical fertilizers from sulphuric acid 
in the smelter fumes. 

Social hours were not forgotten and were 
suitably arranged to provide rest and relax- 
ation for delegates. After a busy day, they 
returned to the train, which travelled that 
night to Kimberley, home of the Sullivan mine, 
largest silver-lead-zinc mine in the world, and 
the Sullivan concentrator which reduces ores 
to concentrates for shipment to Trail. 

When the tour of the huge mine (which 
produces at the rate of 10,000 tons daily) was 
completed, the railway party divided, the main 
group going to Banff for a relaxing weekend 
and a smaller group travelling by bus to Fernie. 
There the latter group learned of the dwindling 
markets and other problems prompting coal 
miners to ask themselves and their govern- 
ments, “What of the future ?” There, too, 
shown part of the 
miner 
veloped by the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Com- 


they were answer—a 


revolutionary continuous being de- 
pany. The miner, which operates with only 
two men, chews at the thick wide seams typical 
of the “Pass” and produces enough coal to 
make it competitive with other fuels. A great 
deal of research is also being undertaken 
regarding new applications for coal and means 
of increasing the uses of its by-products. 

The two groups, reunited on Sunday, 15th 
September, next travelled by train to Ed- 
monton for a two-day stay and a tour of the 
new chemical plants that have sprung up 
almost overnight as a result of the province’s 
recent oil and natural gas discoveries. A 
popular tour was that to the nickel refinery of 
Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited at nearby Fort 
Lady delegates (left to right): Mrs. M. Meune (Mor- 
occo), Mrs. J. Convey (Canada), Mrs. F. M. Pinoff 
(United Kingdom), Mrs. P. B. Weehuizen (South 
Africa) and Mrs. N. J. McKay (Australia) exam- 
ining silver bars at the Consolidated Mining and 


Smelting Company’s plant at Trail, British Colum- 
bia. 
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Saskatchewan. (The plentiful supply of natural 
gas fuel determined the selection of this site 





for a plant to treat the company’s ores from 





Lynn Lake, Manitoba.) Leaving Edmonton, 





the special train made a brief stop at Saskatoon 





to allow the visitors to see the unique mining 





operations being conducted by the Potash 





Company of America, which employs a frozen- 





shaft sinking method. 
At Winnipeg, which was reached on 19th 






September, excitement was heightened by the 





arrival of the delegates who had participated in 
the northern They told with 
enthusiasm of their reception in the north. In 
the Yukon they had been guests of the man- 
agement of United Keno Hill Mines Limited 
at a dinner that included caribou cutlets, moose 
steak, lake trout, Yukon tomatoes and other 
delicacies of the area. They described with awe 





aerial tour. 









the seemingly limitless area over which they 





had flown and they gave their impressions of its 





great mineral wealth—the base metals and 
gold of the Yukon, the gold of Yellowknife, the 
uranium of Beaverlodge, the nickel of Lynn 
Lake and the copper of Flin Flon. 

Starting on 2lst September, the delegates 
































































began the most intensive tours of the entire 
program, visiting various mining operations in 
Ontario on six successive days. Their first stop 
was at Atikokan, where the operations of the 
Steep Rock Iron Mines the 
development of Caland Ore Properties created 


Limited and 
a visible impression on them. The immense 
task of draining whole lakes and stripping the 
over-burden to exploit the iron ore hundreds of 
feet below was a revelation. They remarked on 
the tremendous energy and initiative that made 
undertakings of such scope possible. 

Part of the party then travelled to James- 
town and Sault Ste. Marie for visits to the 
Algoma Ore Properties and the steel plants of 
the ““Soo”’. 
the world’s largest uranium field in what is 
known as the Blind River district of Ontario. 
There the 
Simultaneously, eleven mines are being brought 


The main group, however, visited 


pace of activity is prodigious. 


to the production stage (some, in fact, are 
already turning out uranium ore); mills are 
being built; and homes are being constructed 
for thousands of workers and their families. 
Also in progress is the building of roads, schools 
and shopping centres. The project is big, even 
by the standards of this country. 
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Delegates (left 


bia. 


The delegates continued their tour and 
reached Sudbury on 24th September. There 
the huge properties and equipment of The 
International Nickel 
Limited and the Falconbridge Mines Limited 


Company of Canada 
gave them an understanding of the operations 
that have made Sudbury the nickel capital of 
the world. (It produces ninety per cent of the 
free world’s supply of the metal.) 

A change of pace was provided on the last lap 
of the Ontario tour with a visit to the gold mines 
Kirkland Lake 


trip over the provincial border for a look at the 


of Timmins and and a quick 
copper-gold operations at Noranda, Quebec. In 
the northern Ontario communities mentioned, 
conditions have not been as prosperous as in 
other mining areas, due to the depressed state 
of the gold mining industry. Those in the in- 
dustry were looking ahead to better days; how- 
ever, as the delegates found, they were not 
waiting for them but were investigating every 
avenue which might lead to better and more 
efficient methods of gold production. 

After such a concentrated round of mining 
visits, the entire group was glad to rest for a 
day or two in Toronto, then to see Niagara 
Falls and visit Ottawa. At the nation’s capital 





to 


right): T. Jones (Can- 
ada), J. M. Harrison 
(Canada), F. Dixey 
(United Kingdom), 
M. Ireland (Austra- 
lia) and E. Arvidson 
(Sweden) in mining 
gear to go under- 
ground at the Sul- 
livan Mine at Kim- 
berley, British Colum- 


J. 
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they were welcomed by the Prime Minister, 
the Right Honourable John G. Diefenbaker, 
who extended a warm welcome and spoke in 
glowing terms not only of the technical signifi- 
cance of their visit but also of the further 
cementing of ties, which had implications far 
beyond the boundaries of the Commonwealth. 
There, too, delegates had the privilege of 
inspecting the facilities provided by the De- 
partment of Mines and Technical Surveys to 
aid Canadian mining. Another highlight was 
the official opening of the Mines Branch 
Building. 

A brief stop in Montreal preceded visits to 
asbestos mines at Thetford and 
Quebec. To most delegates these revealed new 


Asbestos, 


concepts in mining and milling. The unique 
attractions of Quebec City, historic centre of 
French culture in Canada, were a never-to-be- 
forgotten experience. Here again, the party 
divided, one group flying to Schefferville to 
visit the new iron mining operations and the 
remainder travelling to New Brunswick. At 
Moncton part of the group left by air for 
Wabana and Buchans, Newfoundland. 


At Halifax, after a stop at Sydney for a visit 
to the underseas coal mines and other points of 
interest, the congress moved into its con- 
cluding sessions. Delegates had covered a good 
part of the country’s 3,800,000 square miles in 
a mass inspection of one of Canada’s most 


important primary industries. They had been 


welcomed everywhere and treated with almost 
overwhelming hospitality. In each province 
dinners sponsored by the provincial govern- 
ments had been arranged; in most the premier 
had been present to welcome them. 

It was an Australian who summed up the 
feelings and impressions of the delegates. He 
said that it was not so much the size of every- 
thing that moved him, though that was im- 
pressive enough; neither was it the techniques, 
though these were as good as possible; nor was 
it the achievements, though these were for- 
midable. *‘What I feel’’, he said, “is the way I 
am sure we all feel after a tour of your country 

that in it you possess the will, the energy, 
the initiative and the faculty of always looking 
ahead. To you and to us, Canada means the 


future” 


Moments of relaxation aboard the recreation car of the congress train. The group includes Mrs. M. 

Bartlett (Canada), Lady G. Dowty (United Kingdom), Mrs. M. L. O’Brien (Canada) and Mr. and Mrs. 

R. F. Limon (Mexico). Dr. J. Nixon (Australia) is at the piano with Dr. G. Monture (Canada) beside him. 

Their Canadian hosts included Dr. Marc Boyer (centre), Dr. J. M. Harrison and Dr. J. Convey (on either 
side of the piano) of the federal Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 












by ADELAIDE LEITCH 








Ov: 600 coastal miles from Quebec 
City, on the rocky shore of Quebec-Labrador, 
busy fingers paint a unique picture of local life 
with hooking needles. Into the hooked mats and 






rugs of the region go the ingredients of every- 
day living the sled dog, a winter team and 
parka-clad driver, a small fishing village of this 
Céte Nord, a puffin with top-heavy beak, a 
flight of wild ducks. Some are maps of this 
remote eastern block of Canada; from design 








to execution, all are products of the coast. 
These are the hooked mats and rugs of 
Harrington, the specialty of the women who 
work through the only Grenfell Mission on the 
Quebec coast of Labrador. The women who 








make them are usually fishermen’s wives, who 



























Pictures on Brin 
—The Grenfell Hooked Mats 


may live in Harrington Harbour itself, out on 
the outer islands, at Wolf Bay or Cape Whittle, 
or ‘down east’ in the direction of the Strait of 
Belle Isle. And today, as in the days of Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell himself, the Grenfell handi- 
crafts improve morale and strengthen an often- 
tottering budget. 

Pattern designs, which have been made into a 
collection of over fifty stencils, have come from 
many The “Steve Hamilton 
Team” pattern is named for a Newfoundland 
driver who made the original design. Bird- 


sources. Dog 


watchers were ready to question the orni- 
thological origins of the “Gifford Duck” 
design, until they learned that Gifford was the 
name of the Grenfell nurse who had developed 
it. The end of the last war produced a striking 
new “V for Victory” design in mats with three 
white sea-gulls. 

Raw materials for the mats are donated 
stockings, preferably rayon, which may come 
from anywhere in Canada. On the coast they 
are bleached, then dyed in a rainbow assort- 
ment of colours, and grouped in batches with 
the stencilled patterns. In the Grenfell Indus- 
trial Department at Harrington, the patterns 
are traced on a base of coarse brin, which is 
similar to sack cloth. This, with the working 
materials and instructions, is done up in a 
package to be given out to a worker. The 
mission buys the finished product, provided it is 
good enough to carry a Grenfell label, and 
takes care of the marketing. 

Twice a year, finished mats are picked up by 
boat and delivered to the Grenfell head- 
quarters at St. Anthony, Newfoundland. From 


One of the most popular designs ever used has 
been this striking head of a sled dog. 















In the Industrial Department at Harrington, 
stencils are traced on brin. Raw materials and 
instructions are added to the package, which is 
then ready to be given to one of the local workers. 









there, along with deerskin moccasins, carved 
ivory and embroidered Grenfell cloth from more 
northerly posts, the mats go by coastal steamer 
to St. John’s. From there, they reach depots 








across the country. 

Three types of work are used for Harrington 
hooked mats. The spool mat is a close weave 
with a firm surface. The poke mat is made by 
literally poking the material through the brin, 
then cutting the loops; this makes the softer, 
bedside mat. Hookpoint is the petit point of 
the rug-makers used for small colourful 
items such as knitting bags, purses and novel- 















ties. 

Each woman prefers to make her own hooker, 
or have her husband make it for her, rather 
than buy a commercial tool. It consists simply 








of a bent nail in a wooden handle, but each is 
individual, made to fit the hand and working 
methods of the user. And no woman feels at 
home using another woman’s tool. 

The program of Grenfell Mission industrial 
work was designed to establish an industry- 
hobby that could help tide over a bad fishing 
year. On a capricious coast, where livelihood 
depends on fish, seals and lobsters, life can be 














precarious even today. 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell began his work in 
Labrador as a medical mission, but the handi- 
crafts followed logically. Morale and some 
extra money in the family budget went hand 











in hand with health. 

Each centre has developed its own specialty. 
In Harrington, it is the hooked mats, which 
give glimpses into the everyday life of the 
Quebec coast of Labrador. 













The hooked mats of the Grenfell Mission at Har- 
rington have subjects which are typical of the 
coast, such as wild ducks and sled dogs. In the 
background, left, is the “V for Victory” design 
using sea-gulls; in the foreground a polar bear 
handmade from the skin of a young “whitecoat” 
seal. 










The Fisheries Training 
Programme of Newfoundland 


by ROBERT H. SQUIRES 


om FISHING INDUSTRY of Newfound- 
land started some 500 years ago with French, 
Portuguese and English fishermen coming to 
the Grand Banks where “the waters were 
teeming with fish.” After many hardships, 
privations and wars, Newfoundland itself was 
colonized; but, because of the friction between 
England and France and among the English 
fishing merchants, and because of laws for- 
bidding colonization, the original settlers were 
forced to locate themselves in out-of-the-way 
places where they were near the lucrative 
fishing grounds and where they had a better 
chance of carrying on their trade without 


interruption from foreign influences and the 
law. 

In consequence of this hazardous system of 
colonization, there exist 1,200 
fishing settlements around the 6,000 miles of 
coastline of the Island of Newfoundland. 
A large number of these settlements are still 
completely isolated during the winter months 
of the year and accessible only by water during 
Even with 


today some 


the summer months. modern 
progress in road development and other means 
of transportation, many will continue to be 
isolated and to lack many of the basic amenities 


of modern living. 


Above:—The skipper of a fishing vessel, availing himself of modern techniques, navigates on the Grand 
Banks with the aid of electronic equipment. 
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The result of such extreme isolation over 
such a long period of time has meant that the 
educational standard in some of these settle- 
ments has been exceedingly low. It still is, 
even today. Up to about forty years ago some 
of the more important communities had school- 
masters who were interested in the sea and 
taught navigational subjects in their class- 
rooms. However, in more recent years, with the 
greatly increased scope of general education 
and the introduction of women and younger 
men as teachers in smaller settlements, the 
navigational aspect has been dropped entirely 
in the schools; so that, whereas in the past 
many of the province’s master mariners had 
the advantage of navigation instruction in their 
early school years, today few fishermen have 
received any instruction in navigation or allied 
subjects, except possibly in later years through 
vocational training. The result is that we now 
have a fishing industry in which the fishermen 
have little or no access to navigational knowl- 


edge, except by actual practical experience on 


board a fishing vessel, and the young fisherman 
can learn only as much as the best man on the 
vessel can teach him. 

Certainly the fishermen of Newfoundland 
are a hardy, reliable and resourceful people, 
and through bitter experience with the seas, 
have acquired considerable skill in handling 
themselves and their boats. These fishermen, 
of necessity, have to be Jacks of all trades. They 
must cut their timbers, build their boats, 
make their fishing gear, locate fishing grounds, 
catch and cure fish and dispose of them to the 
best advantage. 

In the past fishermen have had to be loggers, 
farmers and home-builders as well as fishermen 
and mariners, but today the picture is greatly 
changed. The modernization and mechaniza- 
tion of the industry has dealt a severe blow to 
the self-reliant men of vesterday who fished on 
the Grand Banks and the coast of Labrador. 
The sailing ship has gone and in its place has 
come the diesel-powered boat; the modern 


motor-trawler has taken the place of deep-sea 


Preparing to leave for the Grand Banks and Labrador—Newfoundland fishing schooners of fifty years ago. 





Above:—Trap-fishing in inland 
coastal waters. 


Left:—Modern fishing methods are 
taught by an instructor from the 
Newfoundland Department of Fish- 
eries. 


Atlantic Films & Electronics Ltd 


Bottom left:—The instructor in nav- 
igation with some of his fishermen- 
students. 


Below:—A fisherman’s engine is 
overhauled by a class under direc- 
tion of an instructor in engineering. 
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hand-fishing; the day when a man could get 
by with a makeshift compass and a “weather 
eye” has given place to that of modern elec- 
tronic navigational aids; haphazard fishing has 
given way to the use of electronic fish-finding 


equipment and mechanized gear which elimi- 


nate, almost entirely, the loss of time and 
effort in locating fishing grounds and increase 
the per capita production. 

In this modern age there is no place for the 
Jack of all trades who operates his vessel by 
rule of thumb. Today a modern fishing dragger 
requires a ship-to-shore telephone for com- 
municating with the fish plant, a loran unit 
for ascertaining his geographical position, and 
an echo-sounder to locate the fishing grounds 
and schools of fish. The master of a fishing 
vessel today must have the necessary knowl- 
edge and skill to operate electronic equipment. 
He must have knowledge, also, of modern 
methods of fishing, such as long lining, Danish 


seining, mechanical dragging, and many others. 
The engineer on a modern fishing vessel must 
be competent in handling marine diesels and 
electrical equipment. All in all, the fisherman of 
today must have knowledge and abilities far 
greater than those of his counterpart of sixty 
years ago. 

The result of this process of modernization is 
well demonstrated by comparing production 
records of former years. These show that for the 
years 1877-93 the average yearly landings of 
fish of all types by 60,000 Newfoundland 
fishermen was some 580,000,000 pounds, while 
in 1954 some 610,000,000 pounds of fish were 
landed by less than 12,000 fishermen. So, 
although in 1890 the average fisherman caught 
10,000 pounds of fish, his modern counterpart 
is catching 50,000 pounds. The individual 
production today is five times that of sixty 
vears ago. 

It was doubtless with the foregoing knowl- 


A modern diese! trawler fishing out of St. John’s. 


Atlantic Film & E!ectronics Ltd. 










edge of existing conditions and with an eye to 
the future that the Government of Newfound- 
land in 1952 set up its Fisheries Training 
Programme in an effort to bring to the fisher- 







men in isolated communities around the coast 
the advantages of technological training in 







navigation and marine engineering. The first 





courses started in January 1953 under two 





instructors in the employ of the Department of 





Fisheries, a master mariner acting as instructor 
of navigation and a certified engineer acting 






as instructor of engineering. These men were 






sent out to various settlements around the 






Newfoundland coast to form classes and give 
theoretical instruction in navigation and engi- 






neering. 





The navigation instructor took with him 





numerous charts, compasses, navigational liter- 





ature and other equipment pertaining to 





instruction in navigation and held classes in 





community halls and other convenient build- 





ings. Classes lasted for a period of four weeks 





and the fisherman-students were paid a small 





sum to compensate them for time they might 





be losing from some other occupation while 





attending the classes. 





Similarly, in the Engineering School the 





instructor took with him to the various fishing 






settlements all the necessary tools and equip- 





ment, including films and text books on marine 





engineering. Fishermen were given the privilege 







of bringing their own engines into the class- 





rooms and overhauling them under the direc- 





tion of the instructor. 





The Fisheries Training Programme was 
a ne 





originally devised by the Vocational Training 





Organization of the Department of Labour in 





Ottawa and the costs for the operation of these 





schools are borne jointly by the Department of 





Labour in Ottawa and the Government of 
Newfoundland. The schools have grown from 


seven in 1953 to twenty in 1956, and during 







this period some forty classes have been given, 





with 620 fishermen attending for a total of 
16,400 man-days of instruction. There are at 






present two instructors in navigation and two 





in engineering, who from the months of 





November to April travel around the coast 
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holding classes in one fishing settlement after 
another during the period when fishing in each 
particular area is inactive. 

That the programme is having successful 
results is being demonstrated constantly by the 
fishermen themselves. The Department of 
Fisheries in St. John’s is receiving more and 
more requests from fishermen to hold classes 
in both navigation and engineering in their 
settlements. As they are building larger boats 
and putting in heavier engines, requests are 
coming specifically for instruction in diesel 
engineering. It is the policy of the department 
that, wherever possible, every such request 
shall be satisfied. 

From the standpoint of navigation, there 
have been numerous reports that, because of 
the training in compass and chart work which 
some fishermen have received during the past 
three vears, boats which ordinarily might have 
been lost have been saved. The fishermen are 
more confident of their ability to navigate and 
where necessary are tending to go farther 
afield to secure and deliver their catches. 
Each year the beneficial results of the pro- 
gramme are being demonstrated through in- 
creased catches by those who have availed 
themselves of the training. 

It is possible that in the near future there 
may be built a fishery training vessel which 
could proceed from one settlement to another 
to instruct fishermen not only in navigation 
and engineering but also in elementary marine 
biology, fishing methods, accounting and 
possibly in cooking and other subjects so 
necessary for the modern fisherman if he is to 
keep abreast of other industries, and if New- 
foundland, as a fishing province, is to keep 
abreast of progress in the fishing industry in 
other parts of the world. 

It has been amply demonstrated in all 
countries that, if participants do not have 
the basic elements of education, their industry 
must fall by the wayside. The Fisheries Train- 
ing Programme is basically one of elementary 


education. It is to be hoped, therefore, that this 


programme, as it affects Newfoundland, will 
help place its fishing industry among the 


foremost of the world. 
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EXITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Pro‘essor W. B. Baker (Changing 
unity Patterns in Saskatchewan) 
Dir ctor of the School of Agriculture 
f the University of Saskatchewan, 
saska(oon, and Director of the Center 
or (ommunity Studies. Professor 
Raker acted as Chairman of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture 
nd Rural Life in Saskatchewan, 
which submitted its final reports in 
\pril 1957 after four years of study. 





fomn 













* * 






* 





W. V. Crich (Some Wild Animals 
f Canada— Part 1) is a well-known 
photographer who resides in Toronto. 
Mr. Crich specializes in studies of 
mimals and birds, but also has an 
ppreciative eye for other aspects of 
ature, as the cover of this issue 
estifies. 





Professor Gordon Merrill (The 
British West Indies—the Newest Fed- 
ration of the Commonwealth) is asso- 
ate professor and chairman of the 
Geography Department of Ottawa's 
Carleton University. He has spent a 
umber of years on research into the 
historical geography of the West In- 
lies, particularly in the Lesser An- 
tiles. Before receiving his present 
post, Professor Merrill was on the 
staff of McGill University, Montreal. 










* * * 






Norman Benson (Sirth Common- 
cealth Mining and Metallurgical Con- 
ress) is associate editor of the Western 
Miner and Oil Review and lives in 
Vancouver. Mr. Benson attended the 
congress, so his is a first-hand report 
f what delegates saw and experienced 
during their month-long tour of the 
country. 













Adelaide Leitch (Pictures on Brin) 
sa well-known contributor of photo- 
graphs and articles to the Journal. 
She now lives in Ottawa, but is fond 
of travel and has visited many dif- 
ferent regions of Canada. 













Robert Squires (Fisheries Training 
Programme in Newfoundland), a na- 
tive Newfoundlander, is a graduate of 
Dalhousie University with a Bachelor 
of Science degree in Fisheries. For the 
past few years he has been with the 
New/oundland Department of Fish- 
eries as Director of Fisheries Training. 
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Vo LV, No. 5, p. 186, caption at top: 
shou| read Saheli Gardens, not Saheli Bang; 
Jaip: should read Udaipur. 
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toward the Snowdon Range. 


GWYL CYMRL 
The Festival of Wales 


It was to Wales that the original 
inhabitants of Great Britain re- 
treated before the invading Romans, 
Saxons and Danes. Behind the moun- 
tainous barrier that separates the 
principality from Herefordshire and 
Shropshire the Welsh people have 
preserved their own outlook, customs 
and lilting tongue-twisting language. 
This year they face a fresh invasion, 
but they are prepared and they wel- 
come it. 

On the night of 2nd May, historic 
fortresses will be floodlit and beacons 
will be lit on thirty peaks between 
Holyhead and Prescelly, signalling 
the opening of the Festival of Wales 
the next day. Before then, hundreds of 
athletes will have gathered in the 
principality from distant corners of 
the world to take part in the British 
Empire and Commonwealth Games. 
Many visitors will have arrived also, 
to watch the games and attend some 
of the very many special celebrations 
that are part of this festival, which 
lasts until October. 

Festivals are not new to Wales: the 
Welsh have been holding them for a 
thousand years. However, this first 
Festival of Wales represents an un- 
paralleled attempt to acquaint vis- 
itors with the rich historical back- 
ground, traditional customs, culture 





A view across the gardens of Bodnant Hall on the Conway River, North Wales, 
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Central Office of Information, London 


and way of life of Wales. It would be 
impossible here to present the entire 
program in detail, so many and varied 
are its parts. The long-established 
and well-known annual festivals form 
the main events. The first of these, on 
3 May, is the Festival of Art at 
Aberystwyth. The annual eisteddfod 
of the Welsh League of Youth will be 
held at Modd, Flintshire, 28-31 May. 
In Llangollen, 8-12 July, the Inter- 
national Musical Eisteddfod will take 
place, with a fine program of music 
and folk dances. Wales’ most im- 
portant agricultural show, the “Royal 
Welsh”, may be seen at Bangor, 23-25 
July. And in the Ebbw Vale, an in- 
dustrial area in Monmouthshire, the 
Royal National Eisteddfod will be 
held during the first week of August. 
These are merely a few of the high- 
lights. There will also be many 
special festivities in cities, towns and 
villages, and historical pageants in 
such famous castles as Harlech and 
Caernarvon. 

The British Empire and Common- 
wealth Games will be held at Cardiff 
and other Welsh centres 18-26 July. 
The Cardiff Arms Park stadium and 
other buildings in which most of the 
events take place are clustered to- 
gether in the centre of the city. 
Weight-lifting contests will be staged 
in the new Memorial Hall in Barry, 
Glamorgan; fencing contests in the 

(Continued on page VI 
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(Continued from page V) 


Cae’r Castell Modern School at 
Llanrumney; and rowing events on 
Llyn Padarn, a lake near Llanberis in 
North Wales. The 120-mile cycle race 
will be held in the Vale of Glamorgan. 

The easiest way of penetrating the 
hills and mountains of Wales is along 
the valleys of the four chief rivers 
the Dee, Severn, Wye and Usk. 
Through these pass the main roads 
and railways. The coastal roads 
(Chester-Anglesey in the north and 
Gloucester-Pembrokeshire in the 
south) are best for those who wish to 
avoid highland driving. Most of the 
secondary roads, following the smaller 
river valleys and crossing the lesser 
divides, are well surfaced and graded. 
One tour, enjoyed by many visitors 
for its delightful scenery, that 
through the Wye Valley from Chep- 
stow by way of Tintern Abbey, Mon- 
mouth, Whitchurch, Builth Wells, 
Rhayader and Llangurig. But Wales 
is one of those parts of the world so 
rich in historical, archaeological, cul- 
tural and scenic interest that to 
recommend any one region to 
invite argument from those enchanted 
by another. It is best to see for one- 
self. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Festival of Wales 
Office, Terminal Building, Cardiff, 
Wales. 


is 
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Stratford Festival Touring 
Company 


Members of Ontario's Stratford 
Festival company will be on tour this 
spring in London (Ontario), Toronto, 
Montreal and New York City with 
two plays, Shakespeare’s Two Gentle- 
men of Verona and Donald Harron’s 
adaptation of Heinrich Von Kleist’s 
The Broken Jug. The plays are under 
the direction of Michael Langham. 


Members of the cast are Lloyd 
Bochner, Helen Burns, Douglas 
Campbell, Bruno Gerussi, Amelia 


Hall, Diana Maddox, George Mc- 
Cowan, Ann Morrish, Douglas Rain 
and Powys Thomas. The plays leave 
London 15 February for runs of one 
week each at Toronto’s Royal Alex- 
andra Theatre, 17 February to Ist 
March. They will be presented at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in Montreal 
3-15 March, with the Shakespearian 
play running the first week. They will 
be presented at the Phoenix Theatre 
in New York 18 March-27 April. 
Tickets and additional information 
may be obtained from the theatres 
at which the productions are to play. 


European Mountain Holiday 


K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines has 
issued a pamphlet describing special 
tours of the Bavarian Alps, Austrian 


Tyrol, Italian Dolomites, and swig, 
and French Alps, to be conducted 
this August by John Ebert under the 
sponsorship of the lowa Moy. 
taineers. Members of the group may 
spend four, five or six weeks on the 
tour, according to their preference 









The group leaves New York fo 
Munich, Germany, by K.L.M. air. 
craft on 2 August. The round-trip 





fare (third class) will be about $504 
In Europe transportation will be 
mainly by small bus at an averag 
individual cost of $20 a week: by 
where necessary in mountainous re. 
gions rail, cable car and ski iift wil) 
also be used. Generally, the group 
will walk from the end of the road t 
the huts in the mountains. 

Each registrant pays for his own 
meals and trail lunches and lodging 
Usually two persons will share 
room, but of the mountain 
accommodation will be in men’s and 
women’s dormitories. The cost for a 
night’s lodging and a simple breakfast 
will range from about fifty cents ip 
the Austrian huts to about $4 in 
second and third class hotels in Paris 
and London. The group will travel 
light: a recommended check list of 
apparel and equipment will be sent to 
each registrant. A guide familiar with 
each of the regions visited will be in 
attendance, and the fees for his 
services will be very reasonable, 
Members of the party will have a 
choice of hikes and climbs to suit 
individual tastes and abilities. 

All registrants must be in good 
health. Hiking and travel experience 
is desirable; climbing experience is 
recommended. The leader reserves 
the right to decline or retain any 
persons as members of the outing. It 
is estimated that the cost of the 
entire round-trip by air will vary from 
$900 to $1,000, depending on the 
length of the tour taken and personal 
selection of food, lodging and enter- 
tainment. Details about the itinerary 
and further information may be 
obtained by writing to European 
Mountain Holiday, P.O. Box 168, 
Iowa City, Iowa, U.S.A. 
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Coming Events in Canadian 
Provinces 






Nova Scotia 
12-18 May—Dominion 
tival, Halifax. 
Ist July—Gathering of the Clans and 
Fishermen’s Regatta, Pugwasl:. 
Summer—Bicentennial Celebrations, 
Louisbourg. 

15-16 July—Highland Games, 
tigonish (tentative dates). 

5-10 August—Nova Scotia Gaelic 
Mod, St. Ann’s. 

8-11 August—Nova Scotia Fest val 
Arts and Crafts, Tatamagouch¢. 
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Quebe 

1-2 M arch—Quebec Kandahar, Mont 
Tr: mblant. 

¢.9 March—Quebee Division Cross 
Country and Jumping Champion- 
ships, Camp Fortune. 

4 May—Opening of Tercentennial 
Celebrations, Ste. Anne de Beaupré. 










(ntar:o 

144-22 March—Canadian National 
Sportsmen’s Show, Toronto. 

2 June-13 Sept.—Stratford Shakes- 

arian Festival, Stratford. 

3-26 July—Royal Canadian Henley 
Regatta, Port Dalhousie (tentative 
date). 

2 August-6 Sept.—Canadian 
tional Exhibition, Toronto. 










Na- 







Manitoba 

10-24 March— Manitoba Music Fes- 
tival, Winnipeg. 

$1 March-4 April 
Fair, Brandon. 

30 June-4 July— Manitoba 
cial Exhibition, Brandon. 







Manitoba Winter 






Provin- 






Saskatchewan 

30 June-2 July—Frontier Days Ro- 
deo, Swift Current. 

2% July—Annual Water Sports, 
Prince Albert National Park. 
% July-2 August— Provincial 
hibition, Regina. 









E 
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\lberta 

? March—Open Ski-Jumping Tour- 
nament, Edmonton. 

+6 April—Marmot Basin Ski Derby, 
Jasper. 

7-12 July—Calgary Stampede and 
Exhibition, Calgary. 

17-20 July—Banff Indian Days, Banff 


tentative date). 













British Columbia 

A full calendar of events planned in 
connection with the Province’s Cen- 
tennial celebrations may be obtained 
fom the British Columbia Govern- 
nent. Some of these were mentioned 
in Travel Corner in November 1957. 














AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 





Travellers West 





by Mary Quayle Innis 





Clarke, Irwin, and Company Lim- 
ited, Toronto. $3.50) 


“By Mary Quayle Innis” is per- 
haps hardly accurate, for Mrs. Innis 
lad three excellent collaborators 

ven if they have been dead these 
any years. Each published a well- 
Titten account of travel across Can- 
da and though each book was popu- 
rat the time (Dr. Cheadle’s ran 
hrou:-h nine editions in England) all 
te now comparative rarities. Mrs. 
inis s much to be commended for 
ring) ig these narratives to the at- 























tention of today’s reader in a form 
almost a digest that is likely to 
make them better known. 

Mrs. Innis does not shape Canadian 
history to suit her own ends but she 
bridges the gaps between quotations 
in a manner to make them coherent. 
Her first travellers are Lord Southesk 
in 1859-60, and Lord Milton and Dr. 
Cheadle in 1862-3. At that time the 
buffalo hunt and unknown country, 
complete with Red Indians, were the 
lure for well-born and affluent Britons. 
Travelling had for over a century 
been considered part of a complete 
education. Moreover, if people want- 
ed to enjoy travel and sport and were 
able to do so, there were no hindrances 

no passports, no treasury restric- 
tions, no having to be some kind of 
-ologist to wander through the 
wilds. These travellers were educated, 
perceptive young men, who kept de- 
tailed and fascinating diaries, and 
endured incredible hardships with 
fortitude and sense of humour. 

In the days of these early journeys, 
the only beaten paths were between 
Hudson’s Bay Company posts, and 
they were not so well beaten as to be 
smooth. Southesk explored new coun- 
try in the Rockies. Milton and 
Cheadle wintered in a home-made 
cabin on the prairies and with a most 
inadequate and poorly equipped party 
rode and walked across the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific coast, get- 
ting lost and almost starving on 
the way. 

The third group of travellers belong 
to a different era. Fleming and Grant, 
who were joined by John Macoun, the 
eminent naturalist, fortuitously en 
route, belonged to the railroad age, 
toa country that had become Canada. 
They were seeking a route for a trans- 
Canada railway and opportunities 
for settlement in the West, and though 
part of their travel was on horse 
and on foot, part was by railway and 
steamboat or tug. They closely fol- 
lowed Milton and Cheadle’s route 
through Yellowhead Pass and cor- 
roborated statements of Cheadle that 
had led to denigration of his account. 

Books such as this may well de- 
velop increased interest in Canada’s 
not-so-remote but colourful history, 
which has been exceptionally well 
recorded. M. FELTON 

Miss M. Felton is a free-lance writer 
who has travelled widely in North 
America and Europe. 


* * * 


Frances and The Crees 
by Nan Shipley 
(The Ryerson Press, Toronto. $3.75) 
The fact that this book deals much 


more with Frances than the Crees 
(Continued on page VIII) 


' 54 Park Avenue 





GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS 
OF OUR PROVINCES 
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| does not make it less readable. F canes, 
was the wife of Dr. F. G. Stevens, , 
missionary among the Crees it the 
beginning of this century. The ay. 
thor of this book, Mrs. Nan S| ipley, 
has very ably described missi: mary 
life at that time. Although she does 
not bring out ~~. new ethnographi 
materials on the Crees, her accoyp 
of some of their pein and mep. 
tality makes the reader appreciat 
how different they were from othe 
Canadians and how heroic it was ty 
live among them in this early period 
I believe this book is a note worth 
contribution to the literature con- 
cerning “pioneer life” in Canada, 
The role of the missionary in edueat. 
ing our Indians and Eskimos shoul 
not be minimized. Only the mission. 
ary could bring to these populations 4 
spiritual equilibrium to replace the 
coherence of their culture that th 
white man’s intrusion in their life had 
destroyed. Mrs. Shipley is to be com- 
mended for having written such 


valuable book. 





















Marce Riorvx 

Mr. L. P. M. Rioux is head of the 
Division of Cultural Anthropology a 
the Canadian Museum of Huma 
History Branch of the National Mv 
seum at Ottawa. 
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The Mammals of Keewatin 





by Francis Harper 
Institute of North 


75c.) 





(Arctic America 





This is the eleventh publication t 
appear about the results of a six- 
month field study which Dr. Harper 
carried out in 1947 on the west sid 
of Nueltin Lake, District of Kee. 
watin, Northwest Territories. Th 
paper is a record of information ob- 









accounts of other investigators, in at 
attempt to present in one volume cur 
rent knowledge of Keewatin mam- 
mals. 

The physiography and vegetation 
of the study area, and the compar 
tive abundance of species are dealt 
with briefly. Sixty-eight pages are 
devoted to the accounts of thirty-four 
species with an additional page and 4 
half to thirteen other terrestrial 
forms. A systematic list of mam 
malian ectoparasites, with host ree 
ords, completes the presentation o 
data. 

Harper’s most valuable contribu 
tion is his section on rodents. Habits 
reproduction, pelage changes and e 
toparasites are some of the topics he 
discusses. The section on carnivores 
is less extensive, with the exception ol 
his treatment of the tundra wolf The 
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ngul: tes receive relatively little con- 
sdera ion. 

Har er’s field work was largely 
estric ed to the Windy River area. 
for this reason, the title of the paper 
; somewhat misleading, for Kee- 
yatin District is a large area, some 
28,000 square miles. More properly, 
yerhaps, the title should read “*Mam- 
mals of the Windy River Area, Kee- 
vatin District, N.W.T., with notes 
» other Keewatin mammals”. 
There are several points in Har- 
gr's paper about which a biologist 
vould like to argue. Arctic hares, for 
aample, are caught by wolves, Har- 
yrs evidence notwithstanding. One 
wight wonder why, if white whales 
vere considered, other marine mam- 
als, such as walrus and seals, were 
t included in the paper. Other 
missions, such as adequate treat- 
went of the barren-ground caribou 
ud the provision of a good map for 
pographical reference, cannot be 
erlooked. 

Parts of Harper's treatment of 
heewatin mammals are worthwhile 
ntributions to knowledge. It is un- 
frtunate that superficial considera- 
m and the use of extraneous ma- 
erial have detracted from the value 
‘the paper, for a new and thorough 
rview of Keewatin mammals is 
reatly needed. 


































Joun S. TENER 
Mr. John Tener is the supervising 
dlife biologist, Eastern .Arctie Sec- 
ton, Canadian Wildlife Service, Na- 


tonal Parks Branch. 
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A Regional Geography 
For Advanced and 
Scholarship Courses 
Part IV: Asia 
hy L. Dudley Stamp 


University Geographical Series, 
longmans, Green and Company, 
Toronto. $2.25) 












This book is the thirteenth edition 
ithe work first published in 1930 
inder this title and in this series. In 
wt, the original text was published 
11927 as a part of, and under the 
tle, 1n Intermediate Geography. A 
wmparison with the original of 1927 
tows that the bulk of the text and 
lagrams in the current edition is 
itchanged — the changes accounting 
o no more than ten per cent. 
everiheless, the author has briefly, 
ut continually revised the text in suc- 
esive editions in the light of the 
hanging economies and political 
latus of almost all Asian lands 
uring the last three decades. 
The major difficulty in writing a 
ingle volume on Asia is the tre- 
end us area of the continent, the 
(Continued on page X) 
































ae 
couse? 


A Montevideo warehouse “up to its ears” in wool. The gentleman 
with the striped tie is the manager of the Royal Bank branch in 


Montevideo, picking up pointers on the wool business. 


What’s a banker doing here? 


He’s learning about his customer’s business at first 
hand. Of course, visits like this won’t make him an ex- 
pert grader, but this Royal Bank manager does know a 
lot about the financial operations of the wool business. 

This habit of seeking information first-hand is 
typical of Royal Bank managers everywhere . . . one 
reason why the Royal stands so high at home and 


abroad and why it is Canada’s largest bank. 
*The Royal Bank has been established in Montevideo since 1919. 
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of CANADA THE LAND OF CANADA 


by J. Wreford Watson 


32 page illustrated booklet 
with cover in four colours 
describing the physical 


features of Canada and their 





Price 25 cents per copy in any quantity. 


Order from: 
THE ROYAL CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
54 Park Avenue 
Ottawa 4 Canada 


influence on its development. 

















THE ROYAL 
CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Thursday, 13 March 1958 


To conform with By-Laws of the Society, the Annual General 
Meeting of the Society is called for Thursday, 20 February 
1958, at 12.00 noon, in the Board Room of the Department of 
Public Works, 853 Hunter Building, Ottawa. The Board of 
Directors hereby serve notice that immediately after the 
meeting is convened a motion will be made that the meeting 
be adjourned to the evening of 13 March 1958, at 8.30 p.m. 
in the Lecture Hall of the National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, 
in order that members may have the privilege of hearing an 
address by Dr. J. T. Wilson, O.B.E., Professor of Geophysics, 


University of Toronto. 








| one-third of which are original naj 


(Continued from page 1X) 


size of its population, and = th 
variety of its geography. It °s 
tribute to Dr. Stamp’s proficicne 
that he has assimilated and co, 
densed the fundamentals of Asia’ 
geography in 222 pages nearly 
quarter of which space is taken up b 
diagrams. The diagrams are general} 
clear and expressive; most of they 
have been improved, some have bee 


added, others substituted. The subi 


stitution is, however, not an improy 
ment in all cases. 

The economic picture of varioy 
countries presented in the currey 
edition is up-to-date. Appending « 
additional paragraph describing th 
changes in the economy of ead 
country after it secured independen 
would have been both welcome an 
profitable. At present the book lack 


the effect of the rigours and advanf 


tages of political independence on | 
economy of each country. 

The sub-title of the book, fy 
Advanced and Scholarship Courses, 
perhaps unfortunate. The words hay 
a meaning in the curriculum ¢ 
British schools. In Canada, the bod 
will presumably be used by Grad 
XII and Grade XIII students. 

Although the book is elementary, 
it is more than a bird’s-eye vier 
description of Asia’s geography. It) 
brief, but also concise and inform 
tive. In its class and for its size aw 
price it is probably the most suitabl 
work on the geography of Asia f 
Canadian high school students. 

Aut Tayye 

Mr. Ali Tayyeb is a lecturer in th 
Department of Geography, Universit 
of Toronto. He is specializing in th 
political geography of the Near Eas 
India, with his doctoral thesis 


Pakistan. 
e * * * 


Sixteenth Century Maps Relatin 
to Canada 
Check-list and Bibliography 
(Public Archives of Canada, Ottaw 
$2.50) 


The exploration and mapping | 
Canada’s coastlines progressed slow! 
during the century following tt 
voyages of Columbus and Cabot 
almost unrecognizable outline of tt 
Labrador coast depicted on Port 
guese charts in the first decades of th 
sixteenth century was gradually im 
proved to show a still rather roug 
delineation of the Maritime Provin 
and the approaches to the easte 
Arctic on British maps in the k 
quarter of the century. This publi 
tion provides a check-list of over & 
maps made during the sixteenth ce 
tury that show some part of Ca nat 
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nd ‘chart the course of Canada’s 
irst century of documented history.” 
This is not a book for the layman 
rv for the general student of geog- 
aphy. It is a useful addition to the 
ibrary of the student of early Cana- 
lian iistory or the specialist in carto- 
rapliic history. The introduction, 
learly and interestingly written by 
. E. Layng, Head of the Map Divi- 
ion, iS a succinct and well-docu- 
mented discussion of sixteenth cen- 
ury advances in cartographic tech- 
hiques and geographic knowledge. 
Eight maps are reproduced as 
ingle-page plates, enough to illus- 
rate the progress in mapping across 
his century and to stimulate interest 
, other important maps of this era. 
“By 1600, Canada had thus ac- 
buired in rough cartographic form her 
resent three ocean boundaries. True, 












fhe century closed without any known 
explorations along the west coast, and 


, our Arctic only a beginning had 
en made; but the cartography of 
hese regions, based though it was 
pon theoretical geography had al- 
ady blazed a trail which men would 
low, and from which a true map 
ould be made. Here, too, was 


Bointed out the way of the great in- 


und explorations of the next cen- 
ury.”” Let us hope that subsequent 
olumes will carry on this cata- 
guing of Canadian mapping. 

J. Kerru Fraser 
Mr. Keith Fraser is Head of the 
orthern Canada Research Section, 
fines and Technical Surveys Depart- 
vent, Ottawa. 


* * * 


William Saunders and His 
Five Sons 
by Elsie M. Pomeray 
(Ryerson Press, Toronto. $4.00) 


Thanks to the good judgment and 
winstaking research of Miss Pomeray, 
anadian culture has been enriched 
y the preservation of the fascinating 
ory covering the life accomplish- 
ient of William Saunders and each 
f his five sons. 

The early years of this outstanding 
Amil) “The Marquis Wheat 
amily” are particularly well 
scribed. The reader cannot help 
ut marvel at the wide range of 
terests enjoyed by the parents and 
ansmitted to and nurtured in their 
ildren. Music, literature and a 
ide variety of scientific interests 
ere interwoven as a common bond 
their daily pattern of wholesome 
mily life. 

Th notable achievements of Wil- 
tm saunders, the father, are elo- 
len described. He was twelve 
ars old when he came to Canada 
om ngland. Although he had very 





little formal education, being appren- 
ticed to a druggist at an early age and 
opening his own drugstore at the age 
of nineteen, Mr. Saunders became one 
of Canada’s foremost authorities in a 
number of fields. At one time he 
taught in the medical faculty at the 
University of Western Ontario. He 
founded several scientific societies 
and through his hobbies became a 
foremost authority on agriculture and 
horticulture. His greatest achieve- 
ment was in connection with the 
establishment of the Experimental 
Farms system of Canada, first by out- 
lining the system, and then by 
developing the system as its first 
director. The continuous flow of high 
quality agricultural research and 
general agricultural leadership from 
our excellent Experimental Farms 
system is largely due to the genius of 
the founder in his planning and the 
inspiration he instilled and passed on 
to his successors. 

The qualities of William Saunders 
were also apparent throughout the 
lives of his five sons, William, Henry, 
Sir Charles, Percy and Frederick. 
Each of these boys became excep- 
tionally dedicated to and competent 
in their respective professions and 
avocations. Each was internationally 
recognized and honored at some time 
during his illustrious career. William 
excelled as a chemist and naturalist, 
Henry as a musician and Whitman 
authority, Sir Charles of Marquis 
wheat fame as a cerealist and French 
language writer, Percy as a professor | 
of chemistry and flower breeder, and | 
Frederick as a physics professor and | 
naturalist. 

William Saunders and his Five Sons 
is well written in an easy casual style | 
and should provide enjoyable and | 
inspirational reading for most Cana- 
dians. L. H. SHepeski 

Professor L. H. Shebeski is professor 
of Plant Science in the University of 
Manitoba. 


Sam Slick 
by C. W. Jefferys 
(Ryerson Press, Toronto. $4.00) 


This handsome volume is really 
devoted to a series of C. W. Jefferys’ 
best illustrations, 102 of them, com- 
missioned in 1915 for a_twelve- 
volume edition of Judge Haliburton’s 
complete works—planned, but never 
actually published. Lost to view for 
many years, these Jefferys drawings 
were recovered for Canada by Im- 
perial Oil Limited—which had _ al- 
ready purchased most of the artist’s 
paintings and historical drawings 
just after his death, for the express 
purpose of making this important 

(Continued on page X11) 
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heritage available to the nation by 


of school texts and other suit- 


way 
able channels. We are greatly in- 
debted to Dr. Lorne Pierce of the 


Ryerson Press for having instigated 
the finding of such an excellent group 
of Jefferys’ best character sketches, 
the more so since they come complete 
as originally ordered, and are fully 
discussed by Dr. Pierce in a well- 
rounded introduction that includes 
the artist’s own views on Haliburton 
and his reasons for making these 
drawings as he did. To concentrate 
attention upon each illustration, the 
incident or episode depicted is de- 
scribed concisely and effectively on the 
facing page by Malcolm G. Parks. As 
a result, text and illustrations fill 
exactly 204 pages of the fine cream- 
coloured paper used, preceded by a 
table of contents listing titles with 
their page references, grouped accord- 
ing to the Haliburton book from 
which they come. Dr. Pierce’s ad- 
mirable introduction comprises some 
eight pages of thoroughly engrossing 
information about Haliburton as a 
man of his time, the quality of his 
literary contribution, Jefferys’ opin- 
ions on his task of depicting events 
from the Sam Slick stories, along 
with a relation of the curious and 
improbable train of events that 
accompanied Imperial Oil Limited's 
finally successful efforts to recover 
this delightful legacy for Canada. It 
seems worth mentioning that the 
price of such a uniformly good book 
(from every standpoint) is only $4 
surely a reasonable price as better 
books go nowadays-—and this one 
can take its place among the best of 
them. 

A. E. H. Perrie. 
Mr. A. E. H. Petrie is assistant head 
of the Prints and Drawings Division of 
the Public Archives of Canada. 


* * * 


The Stateman’s Year-Book 
by S. H. Steinberg 
(The Macmillan Company of Canada, 
Toronto. $6.75) 


This is the ninety-third annual 
edition of the Stateman’s Year-Book. 
The present edition, like the previous 
ones, has been brought thoroughly up 
to date. The book is a valuable source 
of detailed information on every 
country in the world. For each coun- 
try, and where applicable, each in- 
dividual colony, the book supplies the 
latest data on government, area, 
population, education, finance and 
industry, as well as a historical back- 
ground. Also the position of each 
country in the international organ- 
izations such as the United Nations, 
the Council of Europe, the Colombo 


XII 








Plan, the South-East Asia Collective 
Defence Treaty and the Western 
European Union, has also been in- 
cluded. The general layout of the 
book and the excellent index make it 
possible to find the information 
required with the greatest ease. 
Books of reference have also been 
listed. A large number of clearly 
arranged tabular forms substantiate 
the information given in the text. 
The editor is to be commended for the 
excellent arrangement of the book as 
a whole and also for the sectional 
grouping. 
H. A. G. NaTHan. 
Mr. H. A. G. Nathan is the trans- 
lator of Teutonic languages in the 
Library of the National Research 
Council at Ottawa. 


* * * 


Mining Round the World 
by June Metcalfe 


(Oxford University Press, Toronto. 


$2.50) 

Miss Metcalfe’s book comprises a 
collection of very interesting stories, 
written mainly for the layman but of 
interest to the mining fraternity. 
These stories deal with a selection of 
famous mines of the world. The au- 
thor, in an introductory note, states 
that “the assembly of the stories has 
been made possible through the kind- 
ness and the patience of many mining 
men”. 

The stories deal to some extent 
with mines in the United States and 
with operations by American interests 
in other countries. Nevertheless, in- 
cluded are detailed descriptions of 
uranium mines in Canada and other 
parts of the world; the history of the 
Broken Hill silver-lead-zinc mines in 


central Australia; of the famous 
Kimberley diamond mine in South 
Africa; and of the great Robinson 


Deep gold mine in the Rand area, 
also in South Africa. 

In each case the story has an in- 
tensive human touch; the great strug- 
gles in propsecting, financing and 
developing new mining and treat- 
ment processes for properties, mainly 
in new regions difficult of access, are 
all vividly described. 

The book has been carefully written 
and the detailed accounts of the prob- 
lems that faced the early promoters 
and were overcome by them add 
greatly to its appeal. Yet after 
thoughtful perusal and despite its un- 
doubted qualities the reviewer asks 
himself if the value of the work would 
not have been considerably enhanced 
by including a few more descriptions 
of operations of outstanding impor- 
tance. 

Referring to Canada alone, many 
interesting stories could be written 









about such mining developme: ts ag J jon! 
the great Sullivan silver-lea \-zine J om 
mine near Kimberley, British C lum. | jort 
bia, which has been in conti :uoys ours 
operation for close to a half-century | pjm 


and will continue to operate for snany, spec 


many years to come. From its com. prod 


plex ores a dozen or so different true 
metals are being recovered. Another |. m: 
interesting development of more re-})) ¢! 
cent years is the discovery and ex- lo) 
ploitation of very large iron ore-| (); 
bodies in the now famous _ iron] jook 
formation of New Quebec and ad-] yeye 
jacent Labrador. nee 
Perhaps Miss Metcalfe is already § yoy) 
planning such a book as a comple — tanic 
to Mining Round the World. If so, it] hor 
should receive a friendly welcome. Jj pye. 
ARTHUR Buisson] pehd 
Mr. Arthur Buisson served in the} woul 
Federal Department of Mines for lf th 
thirty-five years, and was mining en-[have 
gineer with the Consolidated Mining} name 
and Smelting Company in_ British{ vitae 
Columbia. ilis 
2 e e pyra: 
bette 
anic 


The Growing Question an 
1. Fillmore * 

Toronto. $5.00) [that | 
to th 
writte 


by Roscoe . 
(Ryerson Press, 


This is not the kind of garden book 
one would enjoy reading under a 
shady tree in the cool of summer's earl) 
eve, but is the type destined for theg!™ U 
garden shelf where it may be referred§'® '# 
to time and time again. adequ 

It is arranged for the most part in subjec 
the form of questions and answers that s 
This may account for the tremendous Canad 
store of knowledge that it contains who st 
within its pages. Included in the bookg"™tte: 
are several brief articles on various far 
garden subjects written by eminent ada. | 
authorities and by amateurs. Excepiff?!ts, 
for one chapter in which chemicals bility 
sprays, dusts and diseases are disg*®as 
missed very briefly, I doubt whetherg “58 of 
there are many questions that con 
front the average home gardener thal \,. 
cannot be answered by reference t@Domin 
this book. harden 

Mr. Fillmore, the author, is bf the 
sound practical gardener, but unlik@tawa 
many dyed-in-the-wool types, he | 
amenable to new ideas, and it is quil4 
evident that he has gone out of bi 
way to seek information and tr 
methods other than his own. In cas 
where he does not know the corre 
answers he says as much, and ofte 
refers the reader to sources whe 
they may be obtained according ! 
the locality in which the reader migh 
reside. Since his experience has 
mainly Nova Scotian, he has soug 
his information from experts in 
gions with which he is unfamili 
Thus his notes on hardiness of plan 
are thoroughly reliable. 

Like a good many writers he, ‘00, 
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confi sed as to what plant belongs the 
om on name Chinese Elm. It is un- 
fortu rate that the plant sold by 
qurse ries as such is really the Siberian 
Elm (U’lmus pumila), a very hardy 
geci’s, Which (as most elms) 
produces its seeds in the spring. The 
true ‘hinese Elm (l’/mus parviflora) 
smuch less hardy, produces its fruits 
in the fall and has good autumnal 
colouring. 

One recognizes the fact that the 
hook not a botanical treatise, 
nevertheless I feel that a little more 
research would have been desirable in 
ecuring the correct or accepted bo- 
tanical names of the species the au- 
thor deals with. This is especially 
irue of the trees and shrubs for which 
Rehder’s Manual of Cultivated Plants 
would have been adequate reference. 
lf this had been used, we would not 
hive been given such redundant 
names as Arborvitae hoveyi or Arbor- 
itae pyramidalis for Thuja occident- 
lis ‘hovey” and Thuja occidentalis 
yramidalis’. It would have been 
better to have left out entirely all bo- 
anical names rather than include 
mis-spelt and erroneous ones. 

In a brief summary I would say 
that the book will prove invaluable 
to the amateur gardener, that it is 
written in such a way as to be quite 
cearly understood by even the begin- 
ner, that its large print makes it easy 
to read and that it contains a most 
ilequate index for reference to all the 
subjects mentioned. This is a book 
iswers fiat should be on the shelves of all 
ondouq-anadian gardeners, especially those 
sntainsg WhO subscribe to magazines which are 
written for circulation among read- 
ets farther south than most of Can- 
ada. It will help clear up many 
points, especially regarding the feasi- 
bility of methods advocated in these 
areas and also concerning the hardi- 
ness of plants recommended. 


A. R. Buck.Ley 


Mr. A. R. Buckley is curator of the 
Dominion Arboretum and Botanic 
_ flarden of the Science Service Branch 
18 Gof the Department of Agriculture, at 
unlike OHawa. 
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The True North 
by T. C. Fairley and 
Charles E. Israel 
The Macmillan Company, 
whe Toronto. $2.00) 


ling | This one of those few young 
r rlgeop!«’s books of which it can truly 
is * ssid that it is of almost equal 
sougiiterest to adult readers. Mr. T. C. 
in “Fairly and Mr. Charles Israel have 
uniilifPhosen for this latest in the Great 
' planiNori s of Canada series an unusually 
iter sting episode, and they have 
bone it full credit. 
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The man Bernier is a 


any age group. At seventeen 


voyages in Canada’s Arctic which 
gave him fame did not 
thirty-five years after that. In the 
meantime, with remarkable persever- 
ance, he made himself an expert on 
Arctic affairs and managed to com- 
municate his enthusiasm for the north 
to others. The adult reader will take 
delight in the accounts of his efforts to 
persuade a half-interested parliament 
and a totally uninterested Laurier in 
the future of the north. Eventually 
he succeeded, though the opposition 
in high places gave way with some 
lack of grace. 

The Arctic backdrop is as interest- 
ing as the man himself, and now it is 
difficult to remember that Bernier’s 
voyages took place less than a life- 
time ago. The True North chronicles 
a stage of Canadian history too long 
ignored, a stage which gains in 
importance with the northern lands 
and seas whose Canadian ownership 
Bernier so picturesquely was seeking 
to assure. 

Bernier was a visionary in his time: 
he was also a rather shrewd business- 
man. The authors will be forgiven in a 
book of this type for ignoring some of 
the slightly more questionable aspects 
of the captain’s activities. The book 
leaves a number of question marks, 
for example the fate of three years’ 
unloaded Arctic supplies. On these 
major questions Bernier was _ vin- 
dicated by his contemporaries, and 
his important deviations of 
method are bound to be overlooked by 
history, for Bernier was a builder of 
Canada. At a time when this Arctic 
edifice taking dramatic shape, 
Canadian readers are fortunate to 
have this entertaining and informa- 
tive biographical sidelight on an 
early architect. R. A. J. Purcirps 

Mr. R. A. J. Phillips is chief of the 
Arctic Division in the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources at Ottawa. 
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Global Geography (Second Edition) 
by E. Willard Miller, 
George T. Renner and Associates 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 


New York. $6.50) 


This book is the second edition of a 
publication which originally appeared 
in 1944. The book is directed not at 
geography students “but at all future 
citizens and leaders of the United 
States.” “Global Geography seeks to 
bring an awareness of the relation- 
ships between man and his environ- 
ment.”’ In these words the authors 
state the audience for whom the book 


first-rate 
subject for a biography, designed for 
he 
became a ship’s captain, and the 


begin for 





CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 





is intended and the purpose which 
they hope that the book will fulfill. 
The purpose of the book, then, is to 
make non-geographers aware of the 
importance and the nature of the 
geographic approach to world prob- 
lems. It is on this basis that the book 
must be judged and it must be the 
central theme which all the 
chapters and parts together into a 
meaningful whole. 

The book is organized into four 
distinct parts the physical, cul- 
tural, economic and political aspects 
of geography. These parts are divided 
into chapters written by twenty-nine 
different contributors. In addition to 
the textual material, each chapter 
has a short list of selected references 
and a number of study questions. 

In terms of the purpose of the book, 
the most valuable section is part four, 
which deals with “Geography and 
political functions.” The nine chap- 
ters which make up this part should 
be required reading for students in 
many fields of the arts and sciences, 
and would be valuable reading for all 
people interested in a better under- 
standing of world news as _ it 
reported in the press or on radio and 
television. 

Part two, “Cultural Geography”, 
leaves much to be desired. Chapters 

(Continued on page XIV) 
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Continued from page XIT1T) 


could well have been added dealing 
with world religions and the various 
major cultural groupings that make 
up the world. Stress should have been 
placed on the nature of culture and of 


the processes involved in cultural 
change. 
In part three, “Geography and 


economic activity”, the best chapter 
from the standpoint of the general 
reader would be ““The world problem 
of conservation”. 

As the book is written primarily 
for non-geographers, the editors might 
have been well advised to reverse the 
order of the four main parts. A case 
could be argued for leading the reader 
into the physical patterns of the 
world by developing his interest in the 
importance of the physical world 
through discussions of the economic, 
cultural and political functions. Many 
geographers to feel that 
geographical work must start off with 
the physical aspects. Such is not the 


seem a 


case. 

Gorpon D. Taytor 

Mr. Gordon Taylor is a geographer 

in the Provincial Parks Branch of the 

British Columbia Department of Ree- 
reation and Conservation. 


A Thousand and One Questions 
Answered About the Seashore 


by N. J. Berrill and Jacqueline Berrill 


(Dodd, Mead and Company, Tor- 
onto. $5.50) 


This book, by two noted Canadian 
biologists at McGill University, util- 
izes the question-and-answer tech- 
nique to present basic information 
about animal and plant life of the 
North American Atlantic and Pacific 
seashores. Its scope is surprisingly 
broad, perhaps more so than the per- 
sonal experience of the authors can 
adequately encompass. The first sec- 
tion mainly concerns physical phe- 
nomena of the seashore such as tidal 
zonation, bottom types, properties of 
seawater, and methods of collecting 
and studying}shore life. The second 
section treats in reverse phylogenetic 
order the important invertebrate 
groups from sponges to tunicates and 
concludes with the coastwise fishes, 
reptiles, birds, and mammals. The 
index helpfully includes both com- 
mon and scientific names where prac- 
ticable, and the thirty photographic 
illustrations and numerous black and 
white drawings on the whole add 
clarity and impact to the written ex- 
planations. 

At first perusal the book appears to 
contain a great deal of useful informa- 
tion, well authenticated, and thought- 
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fully arranged, all of which wi: | yp. 
doubtedly be appreciated by t! ¢ be. 





ginner. To the more critical st iden; 
and the informed public, partic larly U 
in the northern United States and 
Canada, the contents leave much | 
be desired. The amount of space de. 
voted to southern seashores and sub. 
tropical animals, many of which ar 
strictly oceanic, of limited disiriby. 


tion, or otherwise seldom encountered. 
seems disproportionately large. Im.- 
portant contributions of Canadian 
maritime fishermen and fisheries bio- 
logists are unrecognized by such state. 
ments as “oysters are farmed ey. 
tensively on this continent ip 
Chesapeake Bay and in Maryland 
estuaries’, “ . . . the coast of Main 
where the (lobster) fishery is concen- 
trated”, and “the red abalone is thell 
only one marketed in North America” 
That the authors have spent veri 
little time on the American Pacific 

coast is clearly indicated by their 
evident reliance on the well-known 
seashore books of E. F. Ricketts and 
J. Calvin, and the MacGinities, fort) 
which adequate acknowledgment 
has not been made. Also there 
many Omissions pertaining to 
west coast fauna_(for example, alei 
are not mentioned among comme 
seabirds; the glaucous, rather th 
the glaucous-winged gull, is given 
a common west coast species). Rathe 
frequent errors of spelling (including 
the oft-repeated initials of the senio 
author of Between Pacific Tides) tn 
dicate hasty preparation and sugge: 
that the book has not been checke 
by specialists, particularly in 
fields of malacology, herpetology, 
ornithology. The inclusion of scient 
fic names is of restricted value 
cause many are obsolete and 
trary to the recommendations 
listed reference works [such as Tuck 
Abbott’s American Seashells) and 
few are erroneously applied; for @ 
ample, in the text the tusk 
(Mollusca) are typified by Cist 
(a polychaete worm). The questi 
and answers are unnecessarily repe 
tious and overlapping. The questi 
numbered 154 and 257, 151 and 
are identical, eight questions on 
lobster are answered by “‘as in crab 
and “‘what is there inside an urchin 
is typical of their juvenile wordi 
The book contains little that is 
readily available in other comp 
hensive and popularly written 
shore books, but it serves to acct 
tuate the need for first-hand bot 
on the marine life of Canadian At 
tic and Pacific coasts. 
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E. L. Bousri£ 


Dr. E. L. Bousfield is curator of % 
vertebrate zoology at the National Mi 
seum of Canada. 











